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Dear  Members  and  Friends, 

The  snow  is  falling  on  Audubon 
Terrace.  Our  last  winter  at  our  old 
location  is  rapidly  approaching. 
Serious  preparations  for  the  move  have 
been  underway  for  the  last  six  months. 
Certain  parts  of  the  collection  are 
packed,  some  books  are  already  on 
shelves  in  the  new  library,  and  our  first 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  new 
location  last  October.  We  hope  that  the 
ANS  will  have  completed  the  move  by 
April  2004. 

While  all  eyes  are  on  the  move,  I am 
already  looking  at  our  next  major  pro- 
ject. At  the  Annual  Meeting,  our 
Trustee,  Roger  Siboni,  announced  that 
he  had  made  a pledge  of  $250,000 
towards  developing  an  Exhibition  Hall 
on  one  of  the  floors.  As  our  opening 
exhibition  we  would  like  to  put  togeth- 
er a show  of  Members’  collections. 
Under  Roger  Siboni’s  chairmanship 
we  will  form  a committee  that  will 
oversee  the  organization  of  this  project 
and  help  fundraise.  If  you  are  interest- 
ed in  this  project,  please  contact  me. 

You  might  have  read  in  my  annual 
giving  letter  that  we  are  working 
towards  a major  endowment  cam- 
paign. Over  the  last  five  years,  the 
ANS  has  raised  very  substantial 
monies  towards  the  new  location  as 
well  as  endowment  funds  for  a number 
of  key  positions  such  as  the  North 
American  Curator,  the  Islamic  Curator 
and  the  Librarian.  Over  the  next  six 
months,  ANS  Board  Members  and  I 
will  be  approaching  our  key  Donors 
for  further  gifts.  We  hope  to  be 
launching  our  campaign  at  the  opening 
ceremony  of  the  new  building  on  June 
18,  2004.  Endowments  for  positions 
and  programs  will  ensure  that  certain 
activities  will  happen  on  a regular 
basis.  I am  particularly  delighted  that 
the  Stack  Family  has  just  generously 
endowed  our  renowned  Coinage  of  the 
Americas  Conference,  which  will  from 
now  on  bear  their  name. 

I am  also  delighted  that  our  fundrais- 
ing campaign  for  the  Francis  D. 
Campbell  Library  Chair  is  going  well. 


Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  John 
Adams,  the  Library  Committee  has 
raised  some  very  significant  sums 
towards  our  $2,000,000  goal.  Well 
done,  John!  We  hope  to  be  able  to  set 
up  similar  individual  fundraising  dri- 
ves for  curatorships. 

This  issue  features  a major  article  by 
our  Peter  van  Alfen,  on  the  rebirth  of 
the  Olympic  Games  in  Greece.  The 
article  was  the  result  of  the  extensive 
research  that  Peter  put  into  the  exhibi- 
tion of  our  most  recent  exhibition.  Full 
Circle.  The  Olympic  Heritage  in  Coins 
and  Medals.  The  exhibition,  which  will 
run  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  until  October  1,  2004, 
shows  the  amazing  collections  of  two 
of  our  members,  Bernth  Ahlstrom  and 
Harmer  Johnson.  Among  the  several 
hundred  objects  are  some  of  the  rarest 
items  of  Olympic  history,  including  a 
few  early  Olympic  winner  medals  and 
one  of  the  first  torches  ever  used  at  the 
modern  games,  possibly  in  fact,  the 
one  that  appears  in  the  runner’s  hand 
on  our  cover.  The  exhibition  was 
made  possible  by  a generous  grant 
from  the  Onassis  Public  Benefit 
Foundation.  As  always  our  friends  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  Vice-President  Jamie  Stewart. 
Rosemary  Lazenby  and  many  others, 
have  been  of  immense  help. 

In  all,  the  last  months  have  been  very 
exciting,  and  there  is  so  much  to  come. 
For  this  holiday  season  I wish  you  and 
your  families  all  the  best.  iMbV.l 

Yours  truly, 


Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan 
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Conference  of  the 
High  Caliphate 

The  American  Numismatic  Society 
announces  “The  Heritage  of  the  High 
Caliphate:  Dinars,  Dirhams  and 
Coppers  of  the  Late  Umayyad  and 
Early  'Abbasid  Periods,  ca.  700-950 
CE”,  a conference  to  be  held  at  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  140 
William  Street,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
June  24-25,  2004.  Late  Umayyad  and 
early  ‘Abbasid  dinars,  dirhams  and 
coppers  were  not  only  the  first  dis- 
tinctly Muslim  coins  but  formed  for 
many  years  a vast  monetary  system 
stretching  from  North  Africa  to 
Central  Asia. 

The  all-epigraphic  Arabic  coins 
introduced  by  the  caliph  ‘Abd  al 
Malik  presented  a symbolic  state- 
ment of  the  essential  principles  of 


Islam  and  its  caliphs.  They  also 
proved  to  be  unrivaled  engine  for 
commerce.  They  were  minted  in 
prodigious  quantities  replacing  previ- 
ous Sasanian  and  Byzantine  style 
coinages,  and  circulated  extensively 
throughout  most  of  Europe,  the  Near 
East  and  Asia  reaching  as  far  as 
Scandinavia  and  China.  Today,  the 
coins  represent  documents  of  social, 
political  and  economic  life  at  a time 
of  great  cultural  efflorescence  as  well 
as  social  and  political  change. 

The  conference  invites  papers  treat- 
ing any  aspect  of  coins  of  the  late 
Umayyad  and  early  ‘Abbasid  periods 
as  artifacts  of  civilization  and  cul- 
ture. The  topics  of  papers  may  be 
numismatic,  historical  or  art  histor- 
cal.  They  may  examine  problems  in 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the 


Arabic  legends  or  the  iconography, 
the  representation  of  Islam  and  sover- 
eignty, or  the  production,  use  and 
regulation  of  these  coinages.  This 
includes  problems  in  the  introduction 
of  these  coins  and  later  transition 
from  one  series  to  another. 

The  conference  will  also  feature  a 
workshop  in  reading  the  Arabic  leg- 
ends on  these  coins  and  a roundtable 
for  the  discussion  of  issues  of  com- 
mon interest  and  coins. 

Queries  and  abstracts  should  be  sent 
by  e-mail  to  Dr.  Stuart  D.  Sears  at 
sdsears@localnet.com  or  Dr.  Michael 
L.  Bates  at  bates@amnumsoc.org. 
Abstracts  should  be  submitted  by 
March  1st,  2003. 

American  Numismatic 
Association  "World's 
Fair  of  Money,"  in 
Baltimore 

The  Society  welcomed  members 
and  newcomers  to  its  table  at  the 
American  Numismatic  Association’s 
“World’s  Fair  of  Money”  Convention 
in  Baltimore,  July  30  to  August  3. 
Librarian  Frank  Campbell,  Curator  of 
American  Coins  and  Currency  Robert 
Hoge  and  Executive  Director  Ute 
Wartenberg  Kagan  were  all  in  atten- 
dance, along  with  a team  of  volun- 
teers who  generously  donated  their 
time.  The  ANS  acknowledges  and 
thanks  Alan  Anthony,  Bob  Julian, 
Bob  Leonard,  Phil  Carrigan  and  Tom 
Sheehan,  as  well  as  curatorial  assis- 
tant Alexandra  Halidisz,  for  their  par- 
ticipation. Our  table  was  ably  man- 
aged by  Ian  Stevens,  of  the  David 
Brown  Book  Company— the  exclu- 
sive vendor  of  all  ANS  publications 
(as  well  as  those  of  the  British 
Museum  and  other  institutions)  — 
which  made  available  a fine  assort- 
ment of  references. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild,  held  in 
connection  with  the  ANA  show,  the 
American  Numismatic  Society 
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American  Numismatic  Society 


Magazine  received  two  first-place 
awards  from  this  group,  both  in  the 
category  of  Non-profit  and  Club 
Publications.  The  NLG’s  “Best 
Column”  award  went  to  Robert 
Wilson  Hoge,  for  “Current  Cabinet 
Activities”  and  the  “Best  Issue” 
award  was  earned  by  Volume  1, 
Number  2 (Summer,  2002). 

Van  Alfen  Lectures  at 
Wesleyan  University 

On  October  28,  the  Margaret 
Thompson  Assistant  Curator  of 
Greek  Coins,  Peter  van  Alfen,  was 
invited  to  present  two  lectures  at 
Wesleyan  University  in 
Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Speaking  to  a class  studying  the 
conquests  and  symbolic  afterlife  of 
Alexander  the  Great  taught  by 
Emily  Mackil,  a graduate  of  the 
ANS  Summer  Seminar  (2001),  Dr. 
van  Alfen  presented  an  overview  of 
the  coinages  of  Alexander,  his  father 
Philip  II,  and  the  Successors.  Later 
that  evening  Dr.  van  Alfen  gave  a talk 
entitled  “The  Midas  Touch: 
Problems  of  the  Earliest  Coinage  in 
the  Ancient  Mediterranean  “ to  a pub- 
lic audience. 

The  Conclusion  of  the 
50th  Graduate 
Summer  Seminar 

The  ANS  Summer  Graduate 
Seminar  celebrated  the  conclusion  of 
its  50th  year  on  July  25th.  An  excep- 
tionally cheerful  and  hardworking 
class  (see  the  last  issue  of  the 


Magazine,  p.  10  for  a photograph  of 
the  class),  this  summer’s  students 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  by  designing  special 
commemorative  T-shirts  and  present- 
ing the  staff  with  “medals,”  large 
homemade  cookies  with  numismatic 
designs  in  frosting.  The  papers  pre- 
sented during  the  final  week  were: 
Melissa  Haynes  of  Harvard 


University,  “A  Study  of  the  Syro- 
Cilician  Reverse  Type  of  the  Tyche  of 
Antioch;”  Jeffery  Johnson  of 
Princeton  University,  “Propaganda 
and  Continuity  in  the  Roman 
Denarius  of  the  130s  BC;  ’’Philip 
Kiernan  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  “The  Bronze  Coinage  of 
Postumus;”  Peter  Lewis,  of  Brisbane 
College  of  Theology  (Australia), 
“The  Significance  of  the  Coins  and 
Medallions  of  Constantine,  Fausta, 
Helena,  and  Theodora  for  Christian 
Iconography;”  Rachel  Meyers  of 
Duke  University,  "The  Unique  and 
Innovative  Coinage  of  Faustina  II;” 


Fred  Naiden  of  Tulane  University, 
“The  Arab  of  M.  Aemilius  M.f. 
Scaurus”  and  Dagmar  Riedel  of 
Indiana  University-Bloomington, 
“Dinars  minted  in  12th-  and  13th- 
century  Mosul.” 

2003-2004  Schwartz 
Fellow 

Victoria  Gyori,  who  recently  fin- 
ished her  M.A.  in  Classics  at 
Columbia  University,  is  this  year’s 
Frances  M. 

Schwartz  Fellow. 

Ms.  Gyori  plans  to 
begin  a Ph.D.  pro- 
gram in  Classics 
in  the  fall  of  2004. 

In  the  meantime 
she  hopes  to 
spend  2-3  days 
per  week  at  the 
ANS,  time  well 
above  her  responsibilities  as  the 
Schwartz  Fellow,  to  assist  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  vaults  and  to  pur- 
sue her  research  interests  in  Roman 
Republican  and  Classical  Greek 
coinages. 

ANS  Advisory 
Committee  Seeks  New 
Members 

The  American  Numismatic  Society, 
is  seeking  applicants  for  the  advisory 
committee,  which  serves  as  a focus 
group  for  the  Society.  ANS  fellow 
Charlie  Karukstis,  was  recently  voted 
in  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  Members  of  the  commit- 


Victoria  Gyori 


www.AmphoraCoins.com 
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tee  serve  as  liaisons  with  the  ANS 
membership,  and  assist  the  Society  in 
evaluating  its  own  performance.  All 
candidates  should  demonstrate  a 
commitment  to  the  Society  and  will 
be  chosen  to  reflect  and  balance  the 
interests  of  collectors,  academic,  and 
professional  numismatists. 

Serving  as  a member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  may  entail  a 
substantial  time  commitment.  Also 
group  members  may  be  expected  to 
bear  most  of  the  monetary  costs  of 
communicating  within  the  group  or 
to  the  Council.  If  you  are  interested 
in  serving  as  a member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  please  contact 
Charlie  Karukstis  at 

Charlie@CharlieK.com.  or  write  to 
Charlie  at  P.O.  Box  1528  Clairmont, 
CA  91711. 

Photography  for 
Roman  Provincial 
Coinage,  Volume  IV: 
The  Antonine 
Emperors 

It’s  not  everyday  that  the  ANS 
receives  an  order  for  images  of  1 ,400 
coins  but  this  just  what  happened  ear- 
lier this  year  when  Dr.  Chris 
Howgego  and  Dr.  Volker  Heuchert  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  submitted 


the  list  of  coins 
they  want  to  illus- 
trate in  volume  IV 
of  the  series 
Roman  Provincial 
Coinage.  The  ANS  is 
a participant  in 
this  international 
effort  to  publish  a 
comprehensive 
type  series  of  the 

(ANS  1944.100.61639,  c 0 \ n,  S 
bequest  of  E.T.  Newell)  issued  by 

the  cities 

of  the  Roman 
empire  from  the 
1st  century 
BC  to  the 
3rd  century 
AD,  and 
many  of  our 
images  have 
appeared  in  the 
two  volumes  that 
have  been  pub- 
lished to  date. 

There  was 
never  any 
question  as  to 
whether  or 
not  the  ANS 
would  fill  the 

order,  just  (ANS  ] 944.1 00.60255, 
exactly  bequest  of  E.T.  Newell) 


how  it  would  be  done.  The  Society, s 
general  policy  is  to  use  our  digital 
camera  to  fill  all  orders  and  then  to 
make  sure  that  the  resulting  images 
are  available  on  our  web-site.  But  a 
1,400  coin  order  would  overwhelm 
the  full-time  staff  of  the  Society, 
especially  since  it  comes  as  we  are 
preparing  for  the  move.  The  answer 
was  to  arrange  to  have  Alan  Roche,  a 
free-lance  photographer  who  often 
works  at  the  Society,  undertake  the 
job.  The  generosity  of  Sidney  and 
Kenneth  Harl  has  made  this  possible 
and  their  ongoing  support  of  this 
effort  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Hundreds  of  coins  have  been  shot  to 
date,  all  are  available  on  the  web-site, 
and  they  will  shortly  be  delivered  to 
the  Ashmolean  for  publication. 

Report  on  the  ANS 
Annual  Meeting 

The  146th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  was 
held  on  October  18,  2003  at  the  new 
building  - 140  William  Street. 

Approximately  40  members  attended 
the  meeting,  which  was  followed  by  a 
reception  in  the  ground  floor  Hall. 
The  President,  Treasurer  and  ANS 
staff  were  present  and  reported  on  the 
activities  of  the  past  year. 


Sanford  J.  Durst 
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Numismatic  Publications  since  197.5 
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Donald  Partrick,  President  of  the 
Society,  opened  the  meeting.  He 
reported  on  the  progress  of  the  new 
building  - evidencing  that  the  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  newly  renovated 
ground  floor  - answered  questions 
put  forth  by  members,  briefly 
described  plans  for  the  Library  and 
Curatorial  floors  and  exalted  the  hard 
work  of  John  Whitney  Walter,  First 
Vice-President  and  Building 
Committee  Chairman. 

The  ANS  Treasurer,  Kenneth  Edlow 
reported  a successful  year  of  activi- 
ties at  the  Society  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  financial  situation  of 
the  ANS  over  the  last  year.  As  the 
audited  statement  for  2003  will  not 
be  ready  until  next  year,  Mr.  Edlow 
gave  an  overview  of  the  finances  of 
the  year  2001/2  as  presented  in  the 
most  recent  audited  statement.  He 


reported  that  the  portfolio  continues 
to  be  primarily  invested  with  Wyper 
Capital  Management,  who  is  holding 
c.  $10  million,  which  produced  a 
return  of  33.4%  against  24.4%  of  the 
S&P.  A second  fixed  income  account 
at  Bear  Steams  had  c.  $3  million  dur- 
ing the  year,  which  had  a return  of 
8%.  Mr.  Edlow  talked  of  the  pleasing 
returns  and  the  reason  for  continuing 
to  invest  a relatively  high  proportion 
in  equities  is  mainly  due  to  the  out- 
standing record  of  Trustee  George 
Wyper’s  performance.  Since 
December  1998,  when  Mr.  Wyper 
was  first  engaged,  the  ANS  portfolio 
in  his  hands  has  increased  by  87.3% 
against  5.3%  of  the  S&P.  Mr.  Edlow 
thanked  George  Wyper  for  his  out- 
standing work  that  has  helped  the 
Society  in  very  difficult  times.  Mr. 
Edlow  then  turned  to  the  other 


sources  of  income,  stating  that  the 
ANS  has  been  very  fortunate  during 
the  last  year  to  have  donations  of 
$735,336,  which  were  allocated  pri- 
marily to  the  general  fund  and  a few 
restricted  funds,  including  the  newly 
created  Francis  D.  Campbell  Library 
Chair,  which  received  about  $60,000 
in  FY  2003.  He  reported  that  an  ini- 
tial review  of  the  finances  show  that 
expenditure  stayed  within  the 
approved  guidelines  of  the  2003  bud- 
get. Due  to  some  changes  among  key 
staff  members,  ANS  salary  costs 
appear  to  be  even  lower  than  antici- 
pated. FY  2002,  for  which  we  have 
our  last  available  figures  for  expendi- 
ture , show  a total  of  $ 1 ,666 .948 . The 
cost  cutting  measure  introduced  by 
the  Council  in  1999,  which  led  to 
some  significant  changes  in  the 
Society’s  staff,  have  begun  to  pay  off. 
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"Comparing  the  expenditure  of  FY 
2002  to  the  $2,400,000  of  FY  1999, 
we  see  a saving  of  almost  $700,000,” 
Mr.  Edlow  said,  stating  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  achievement  and  adding 
that  we  are  striving  to  cut  operations 
further  and  increase  our  income.  The 
move  to  the  new  building  is  going  to 


bring  savings  of  over  $120,000,  pri- 
marily in  the  areas  of  security  staffing. 
We  also  hope  to  be  able  to  raise 
enough  money  to  endow  several  key 
positions  such  as  the  US  Curator,  the 
Islamic  Curator,  the  Librarian  and 
other  key  positions.  Mr.  Edlow 
expressed  his  pleasure  with  the 
progress  that  we  have  made, 
and  thanked  all  donors  who 
have  so  generously  given  to 
the  Society.  Fie  briefly  talked 
about  the  finances  of  the  new 
building,  reporting  that  the 
costs  of  this  project,  which 
will  total  over  $4  million, 
have  been  all  financed 
through  generous  donations. 
Mr.  Edlow  mentioned  that 
the  costs  are  low  in  compari- 
son to  comparable  projects  in 
the  city,  stating  that  this  is 
due  to  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  Vice  President  John 
Whitney  Walter.  The  full 
audited  statements  will 
appear  on  the  ANS  website 
as  soon  as  they  become  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Wyper,  equity  manager 
of  the  ANS  portfolio,  and 
Trustee,  then  talked  briefly 
about  the  finances,  looking 
back  at  the  past  5 years  and 
described  the  current  portfo- 
lio. 

Mr.  Douglass  Rohrman 
reported  for  the  Advisory 
Committee,  calling  for  the 
Fellows  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed amended  ANS 
Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
He  thanked  the  team  effort  of 
the  entire  committee  for  their 
hard  work  in  the  amendment 
process  and  made  special 
mention  of  Charlie  Karukstis 
(the  newly  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee) 
as  well  as  Ken  Edlow.  The 
Fellows  voted  to  approve  the 
amended  By-Laws,  posted 
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on  the  ANS  website,  and  due  to  be 
published  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan, 
Executive  Director,  thanked  the  staff 
for  their  effort  and  support  during  her 
maternity  leave.  She  reported  on  the 
various  events  of  the  past  year  and 
thanked  the  members  for  their  contri- 
butions enabling  the  Society  move 
forward  with  its  mission. 

Mr.  Roger  Siboni  (newly  elected 
Trustee)  spoke  briefly  and  encourag- 
ingly about  the  future.  He  announced 
that  he  would  like  to  help  launch  a 
campaign  for  an  exhibition  hall  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  new  building, 
stating  that  he  was  donating  $250,000 
to  this  cause  and  hoped  that  others 
would  offer  their  financial  support  as 
well.  The  ANS  hopes  to  open  the 
exhibition  hall  by  2008,  the  Society’s 
150th  Anniversary. 

The  curators  (Peter  van  Alfen, 
Michael  Bates,  Elena  Stolyarik, 
Sebastian  Heath  and  Robert  Wilson 
Hoge)  and  the  Librarian,  Francis 
Campbell  reported  on  the  past  year’s 
donations  in  illustrated  Power  Point 
presentations. 

ANS  Council  Meeting 

At  its  meeting  on  October  18,  2003 
the  Council  voted  Eric  P.  Newman 
to  the  rank  of  Honorary  Trustee  as  a 
way  of  expressing  their  sincere 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  him  for  all  of 
his  years  of  dedicated  service  and 
contributions  to  the  Society. 

At  its  meeting,  the  Council  elected 
the  following  5 new  Fellows: 

Wayne  K.  Homren:  of  Glenshaw, 
PA,  is  best  known  as  the 
Founder/Editor  of  E-Sylum.  He  has 
collected  coins  since  about  1968  — 
his  interests  include:  numismatic  lit- 
erature, U.S.  encased  postage  stamps, 
Pittsburgh-area  obsolete  currency. 
Civil  War  Tokens,  Charge  Coins. 
1907  Clearing  House  Certificates. 
Nova  Constellation  copper  coinage. 
Confederate  Half  Dollar  restrike  A 
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Donald  Partrick,  ANS  President  open's 
2003  annual  meeting. 

related  pieces.  He  has  published 
numerous  articles  and  spoken  often  at 
seminars,  including  the  ANS’ 
Coinage  of  the  America’s 
Conference,  1994.  An  ANS  member 
since  1997,  Mr.  Homren  is  a contrib- 
utor to  the  Frank  Campbell  Library 
Chair,  and  is  currently  serving  on  the 
Library  Committee. 

Charles  Paul  Karukstis:  of 

Claremont,  CA,  has  been  a member 
since  1978  and  a Life  Associate  since 
1994.  He  is  a contributor  to  the 
Islamic  Fund,  the  Educational 
Department  and  the  General  Fund 
and  he  serves  on  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

John  M.  Kleeberg:  of  New  York, 
NY,  an  ANS  member  since  1 994,  was 
the  Curator  of  Modern  Coins  from 
1990  to  2001.  Since  then  he  has 
attended  NYU  Law  School.  He  has 


Board  member  George  Wyper  delivers 
the  investment  report. 


been  a frequent  contributor  to  ANS 
publications  and  assists  the  editorial 
team. 

Robert  B.  Korver:  of  Carrollton, 
TX,  was  the  Director  of  Heritage 
Numismatic  Auctions  in  Highland 
Park,  TX  and  previous  Auction 
Manager  of  Bowers  and  Ruddy 
Galleries.  He  was  recently  appointed 
by  President  George  W.  Bush  to  serve 
on  the  State  Department’s  Cultural 
Property  Advisory  Committee.  As  the 
chief  editorial  writer  for  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter , he  has  written  hundreds 
of  articles  and  is  a member  of  several 
numismatic  organizations.  Mr. 
Korver  has  been  a member  of  the 
ANS  since  1997. 

Michael  J.  Parris:  of  North 
Bergen,  NJ  has  been  an  ANS  member 
since  1958,  is  a Full  Associate,  as 
well  as  a contributor  and  donor.  Mr. 


Parris  has  been  a docent  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
hosting  tours  of  the  ANS  exhibitions 
and  making  himself  available  for  spe- 
cial tours  for  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Officers  and  dignitaries. 

ANS  Elects  New 
Members  To  The 
Board  Of  Trustees 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  Trustees 
also  reported  its  recommendations 
that  six  sitting  members  and  six  new 
candidates  be  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  following  Trustees 
were  duly  elected: 

Stanley  DeForest  Scott  - 
Class  of  2006 

A real  estate  executive  and  develop- 
er, was  bom  in  Hudson  County,  NJ  in 
1926.  He  resides  in  New  York  City. 
An  ANS  member  since  1993  and 
Silver  Circle  Contributor,  Mr.  Scott 
was  elected  to  Fellow  in  2003.  He 
has  a B.A.  from  the  Univ.  of  Southern 
California,  1950  and  served  with 
USNR,  1944-46.  Past  General 
Manager  of  Alfred  Scott  Publishers, 
NYC  and  Chairman  and  President  of 
S.D.  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  NYC. 
Mr.  Scott  is  presently  General  Partner 
of  145  Hudson  Street  Associates  and 
President  of  Hudson  Square  Mgt. 
Corp.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  co-chairman  of 
the  Fraunces  Tavern  Museum.  Other 
associations  in  which  Mr.  Scott  has 
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been  involved  include:  J.  Carter 
Brown  Library;  former  member 
Mayor’s  Industry  Advisory 
Committee;  former  Board  of 
Directors,  Business  Relocation 
Committee;  Frick  Collection  Fellow; 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendents;  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  Pilgrims  U.S.;  Friends  of  the 
British  Museum;  American  Museum 
in  Britain  (Council  1986  to  present); 
New  York  Historical  Society;  and 
The  Grolier  Club.  His  collecting 
interests  are  in  the  areas  of 
Washington  Medals  and  Greek  coins 
as  well  as  books  on  travel  and  explo- 
ration. 

Roger  Siboni  - Class  of  2006 

Roger  Siboni  is  currently  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
E.piphany,  Inc.,  after  only  recently 
stepping  down  as  CEO.  Since  his 
joining  in  1997,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship, E.piphany  has  grown  from  a 
small  startup  firm,  to  the  CRM  indus- 
try’s thought  pioneer  and  technology 
leader.  He  has  been  named  one  of  e- 
businesses’  25  most  influential  peo- 
ple ( BusinessWeek ),  was  acknowl- 
edged as  a visionary  “mover  and 
shaker’’  in  CRM  ( CRM  Magazine ), 
and  was  named  one  of  the  Elite  High- 
Tech  100  {Upside).  E.piphany  has 
been  named  one  of  the  top  12  IT 
companies  of  the  future,  and  one  of 
the  IT  industry’s  12  most  influential 
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companies  while  under  Roger’s 
direction.  Previously,  Roger  served 
as  Deputy  Chairman  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer  of  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  LLP  where  he  was  a 20  year 
veteran  leader  of  the  firm’s  technolo- 
gy group.  A frequent  speaker  and 
writer  for  the  technology  industry, 
professional  organizations,  and  acad- 
emic groups,  Roger  has  testified 
before  the  U.S.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  on  behalf  of  the 
technology  industry,  and  has  coun- 
seled many  of  the  prominent  enter- 
prises who  are  currently  driving  the 
adoption  of  new  technologies.  Roger 
currently  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  FileNet  Corporation, 
and  Cadence  Design  Systems.  He 
previously  served  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Active  Software,  Corio, 
Inc.,  Macromedia,  Inc.,  Pivotal 
Software  and  the  Walter  A.  Haas 
School  of  Business  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  where  he 
served  for  15  years,  chairing  since 
1999.  He  also  is  a past  trustee  of  the 
Central  Park  Conservancy  and  The 
Asian  Art  Museum  of  San  Francisco, 
and  is  a past  Board  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Exploratorium.  Roger 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  He  became 
an  ANS  member  in  1995  and  was 
elected  to  Fellow  in  2003.  He  has 
been  funding  the  annual  expenses  of 

the  CNL  and 
has  con- 
tributed to 
other  projects 
on  US  coins. 
He  most 
recently  gave 
$270,000  for 
the  Museum 
Development 
at  140  William 
Street.  Roger, 
48,  lives  in 
San  Francisco 
with  his  wife, 
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Joan,  and  their  three  children. 

Douglass  F.  Rohrman  - Class 
of  2005 

Mr.  Rohrman  is  a lawyer  with  36 
years  experience  in  regulatory  law. 
He  is  a Senior  Partner  in  the  Chicago 
law  firm  of  Lord,  Bissell  & Brook, 
LLP  where  he  practices  environmen- 
tal law,  representing  corporations, 
businesses  and  insurance  companies. 
He  has  also  represented  not-for-prof- 
it organizations,  academic  institu- 
tions and  trade  associations  in  gover- 
nance issues.  He  has  co-authored  two 
books  involving  environmental  regu- 
lation of  lending  institutions  and 
commercial  risk  management.  Mr. 
Rohrman  has  authored  numerous 
legal  articles  on  environmental  regu- 
lation and  food  and  drug  law.  He  was 
formerly  Commissioner  of  the 
Illinois  Food  and  Drug  Commission 
in  the  1970’s.  He  was  a 
Commissioned  Officer  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  Counsel  to 
the  US  Surgeon  General  at  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  from  1966-69.  He 
received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Duke 
University  in  History  and 
Comparative  Literature  and  a J.D. 
from  Northwestern  University  in 
1966,  where  he  was  elected  to  the 
Northwestern  University  Law 
Review  and  served  as  Assoc.  Editor 
from  1965-66.  A coin  collector  sin- 
nce  he  was  a boy,  he  has  avid  inter- 
ests in  Roman  imperial  and  provin- 
cial coins  and  has  written  a two-part 
article  for  The  Celator  on  Faustina  II, 
entitled  “Mater  Castrorum,  the 
Coinage  of  Faustina  the  Younger"  in 
July  and  August,  1999.  A Life 
Associate,  he  became  a Fellow  in 
2001 , and  has  sat  as  Chairman  of  the 
ANS  Advisory  Committee  from 
2000-2003.  The  Advisory 
Committee,  among  other  things, 
reconsidered  the  ANS  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  and  rewrote  them  into  a 
modern,  streamlined  version  tor 
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adoption  by  the  Fellows.  Doug  lives 
with  his  wife  Susan  and  three  grown 
daughters  in  Kenilworth,  Illinois. 

Susan  Gerwe  Tripp  - Class  of 
2005 

Susan  Gerwe  Tripp  is  a member  of 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Columbia 
County  Historical  Society,  having 
served  as  President  for  five  years. 
She  is  currently  the  Board  Secretary. 
The  Society  owns  and  administers 
three  historic  structures,  including 
one  National  Landmark  building. 
From  1974  to  1991  Mrs.  Tripp  was 
Curator,  Keeper  of  the  Coins  and 
Director  of  University  Collections  at 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  She 
worked  closely  with  the  Garrett 
Collections  (publishing  their  exten- 
sive collections  of  Japanese  Works  of 
Art  [Dauphin  Press,  London,  1993]); 
spearheaded  and  oversaw  the  remark- 
able twelve  year  restoration  of  the 
National  Landmark  building, 
Homewood  (built  by  Declaration  of 
Independence  signer  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton),  which  opened  to  inter- 
national accolades  in  1987;  and  later 
directed  the  restoration  of  the  Garrett 
mansion  Evergreen  House.  After 
leaving  the  University,  Mrs.  Tripp 
was  Executive  Director  of  Old 
Westbury  Gardens.  She  has  taught, 
lectured,  and  written  extensively  on 
Historic  Restoration.  Susan  Tripp  is 
a strong  supporter  of  the  ANS  and, 
with  her  husband,  David,  was  instru- 
mental in  arranging  the  donation  of 
the  Garrett  numismatic  archives  to 
the  Society.  She  has  served  on  the 
Standing  Library  Committee  for 
three  years,  and  was  elected  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  in  2002. 

Jane  Merriam  Cody  - Class  of 
2004 

Currently,  Dr.  Cody  is  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Academic  Programs  in  the 
College  of  Letters,  Arts  & Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Southern 
California,  where  previously  she  held 


the  position  of  Senior  Administrative 
Director  and  Chairman  in  the 
Department  of  Classics.  Since  1989 
Dr.  Cody  has  been  Assoc.  Prof. 
Emerita.  Previously  she  was  an 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Art  History  and 
Asst.  Prof,  in  the  Dept,  of  Classics. 
Dr.  Cody  has  been  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  since  1968  and  was 
elected  a Fellow  in  1987.  An  ANS 
summer  seminar  student  in  1965,  she 
held  an  ANS  dissertation  fellowship 
in  1966-1967.  Other  academic 
awards  and  honors  she  has  received 
include:  Fellow,  America  Council  of 
Learned  Societies;  Dart  Award  for 
Academic  Innovation,  Univ.  of 
Southern  CA;  Fellowship  and 
Scholarship,  Department  of  Latin, 
Bryn  Mawr  College  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  She  has  held  several 
Editorial  and  Advisory  positions 
including  the  Society’s  Committee  on 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Coins  (1976- 
1994),  a panelist  for  the  selection  of 
Fulbright  Fellowships  in  Classics  and 
for  the  NEH  selection  of  summer 
stipend  holders,  as  well  as  a 
Reviewer  for  the  American  Journal 
of  Ancient  History  and  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology.  Among  her 
numerous  professional  activities 
include  serving  as  Chair  of  the 
Managing  Committee,  Intercollegiate 
Center  for  Classical  Studies  and  serv- 
ing as  a Financial  Trustee  on  the 
Board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  as  well  as 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  Finance 
committee  and  the  Research 
Committee  of  that  organization.  She 
has  also  served  as  a gubernatorial 
appointee  to  the  California  Council 
on  the  Humanities,  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Library  Foundation  Board 
and  the  Board  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Children’s  Museum.  Dr.  Cody  has 
various  papers  and  presentations  on 
coins,  the  classics  and  philology  to 
her  credit  and  is  the  co-author  of 
“Wealth  of  the  Ancient  World”, 
Kimball  Art  Museum,  1982. 


Thomas  A.  Zdeblick  - Class  of 
2004 

Currently  Dr.  Thomas  Zdeblick  is 
Chairman  and  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
Division  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  and 
the  Department  of  Neurosurgery.  He 
is  board  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  Dr. 
Zdeblick  did  both  his  internship  and 
his  residency  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland.  He 
was  the  Allen  Scholar  Research 
Fellow  at  Microsurgery  Research 
Laboratory.  Following  his  residency, 
Dr.  Zdeblick  was  a fellow  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  the 
Department  of  Orthopaedics  and 
Neurosurgery,  Division  of  Spine 
Reconstructive  Surgery.  He  has 
received  numerous  awards  during  his 
schooling  and  residency  as  well  as  for 
his  research  and  teaching  skills 
including:  the  Myerson  Award  for 
“The  Art  and  Skill  of  Doctor-patient 
Relationship,”  The  American 
Orthopedic  Society  North  American 
Traveling  Fellowship,  The  Cervical 
Spine  Research  Society  Research 
Award  and  The  Okagaki  Resident 
Teaching  Award.  He  lectures  regular- 
ly at  international  meetings,  has  pub- 
lished over  seventy  papers  in  peer 
reviewed  journals,  authored  three 
books,  and  contributed  chapters  to  an 
additional  sixteen  books. 
Additionally,  Dr.  Zdeblick  has  been 
heavily  involved  with  the  design  and 
development  of  several  of  today’s 
most  advanced  spinal  instrumenta- 
tion systems.  Dr.  Zdeblick’s  is  an 
active  member  of  many  professional 
organizations  including  the  American 
Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons, 
American  Board  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgery,  American  Spinal  Injury 
Association,  and  Orthopaedic 
Research  Society.  A member  of  the 
ANS  since  2000,  Dr.  Zdeblick  has 
been  a Bronze  Circle  and  Library 
contributor.  He  is  collector  of  ancient 
Greek  coins  with  a specific  interest  in 
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coinage  relating  to  Dionysos.  j 

Sitting  Trustees  Confirmed 
Until  2006: 

Kenneth  Lewis  Edlow 

Bom  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1941.  : 

Son  of  Ellis  Edlow,  former  general  | 
counsel  of  the  ANA.  Graduated  from  i 
the  Wharton  School  of  University  of  : 
Pennsylvania  in  1963.  Moved  to  j 
NYC  and  joined  Bear  Stearns  & Co.  i 
in  1969.  Became  Corporate  Secretary  \ 
of  Bear  Steams  in  1987,  a position  : 
still  held.  Joined  the  ANS  in  1972,  j 
became  a Councilor  in  1993.  : 

Benefactor  and  contributor  to  the  140  : 

William  Street  purchase.  Served  on  a j 
variety  of  ANS  Committees  and  cur-  : 
rently  serves  as  Treasurer  and  j 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  : 
Collects  U.S.  coins.  He  also  serves  on  | 
the  Board  and  Investment  Committee  : 
of  Temple  Emanu-El  of  NYC.  : 
Married,  two  children.  Lives  in  • 
Manhattan.  : 

Arthur  Houghton 

Bom  1940.  Educated  at:  Harvard  j 
College  (BA  1963);  Harvard  : 
University  (MA  1982);  the  American  : 
University  of  Beirut  (M A 1966).  US  j 
Department  of  State,  Foreign  Service  : 
Officer  (1966-1979);  Associate  j 
Curator  (1982-3),  Acting  Curator  : 
(1983-6),  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  j 
Malibu  CA;  International  Policy  : 
Analyst,  US  Government  (White  : 
House)  1989-1995.  Consultant,  j 
President  Arthur  Houghton  : 
Associates,  1995-present.  ANS  j 
Associate  1963;  Fellow  1967;  : 

Member  of  Council,  1975-present,  j 
President,  1995-99,  Benefactor.  : 
Former  or  current  member,  commit-  | 
tees  on  Greek  Coins,  Long  Range  : 
Planning,  Publications,  Huntington  : 
Medal,  Finance.  A specialist  in  • 
Seleucid  coins.  Author  or  editor  of  : 
four  books  on  numismatics,  40+  arti-  • 
cles.  Co-author  (with  Catharine  : 
Lorber)  of  Seleucid  Coins:  A | 
Comprehensive  Catalogue,  Part  I:  • 
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Seleucus  I - Antiochus  III.  Former  or  • 
current  board  member  of  Corning  : 
Museum  of  Glass,  American  School  • 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  : 
Cyprus-American  Archaeological  • 
Research  Institute,  Middle  East  : 
Institute,  American  Near  East  Relief  j 
Association,  Committee  for  Tyre.  ; 
Former  or  current  member  of  visiting  : 
committees  to  Harvard  University  • 
(Department  of  Near  Eastern  : 
Languages  and  Civilizations),  Boston  • 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of  : 
Egyptian  Art),  and  Metropolitan  | 
Museum  of  Art  (Department  of  : 
Islamic  Art).  : 

Donald  G.  Partrick  : 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  NY;  ANS  mem-  • 
ber  1969;  Fellow  1987;  Member  of  : 
Council  1990-present;  President  \ 
1999  - present.  Collector  of  early  : 
North  American  coinage,  tokens  and  : 
medals.  Benefactor  and  contributor  • 
to  the  new  ANS  building  at  140  : 

William  Street.  Real  estate  investor.  \ 
Long  Island  Builders  Institute,  : 
Lifetime  Director,  Past  President  j 
(twice)  and  Chairman  of  the  Board.  j 
Served  as  member  of  Suffolk  County  : 
Board  of  Health;  Director  of  Suffolk  ; 
County  Executive’s  Task  Force  for  : 
Affordable  Housing;  Director  of  the  • 
Suffolk  County’s  Executive’s  : 
Committee  for  New  Business;  j 
Director  of  the  Long  Island  Housing  : 
Coalition;  Director  of  the  Long  j 
Island  Coalition  for  Sensible  Growth;  j 
Commissioner  on  the  Suffolk  County  : 
Bicentennial  Commission.  Owner  of  • 
3,500  acre  wildlife  preserve.  Author  : 
and  lecturer  on  wildlife  management,  j 

James  H.  Schwartz  : 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  James  H.  j 
Schwartz  was  educated  exclusively  : 
in  Manhattan.  An  undergraduate  at  • 
Columbia  College,  he  obtained  an  : 
M.D.  at  New  York  University  School  j 
of  Medicine,  and  a Ph.D.  at  the  : 
Rockefeller  University.  He  became  j 
professor  of  Microbiology  at  the  • 
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NYU  School  of  Medicine,  doing 
research  in  molecular  biology  and 
biochemistry.  In  1967  he  became 
interested  in  Neuroscience,  and  in 
1975  moved  to  the  Columbia  College 
of  Physicians  & Surgeons  where  he 
became  professor  of  Physiology  & 
Cellular  Biophysics,  of  Neurology, 
and  of  Psychiatry  in  the  Center  for 
Neurobiology  & Behavior.  He  con- 
tinues to  do  research  on  the  molecu- 
lar basis  of  learning  and  memory  and 
is  a co-editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
neurobiology  textbooks,  Principles 
of  Neural  Science,  now  approaching 
its  fifth  edition.  An  ANS  member 
since  1971,  he  was  made  Fellow  in 
1981,  Life  Fellow  in  1998  and  was 
elected  to  the  Council  in  2000.  His 
central  interest  is  in  ancient  engraved 
gems  and  magical  amulets  (of  which 
the  Society  has  over  500  excellent 
examples).  In  numismatics  he  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  iconography 
of  coins  of  the  Roman  period,  espe- 
cially of  the  mint  of  Alexandria,  and 
also  in  coins  of  the  late  Roman  peri- 
od and  Rome’s  barbarian  neighbors. 
He  has  published  on  early  Vandalic 
coinage  and  on  engraved  gems  in  the 
ANS  collection. 

John  Whitney  Walter 

Bom  in  1934,  John  is  a specialist  in 
early  US  coins,  error  coins  and  feder- 
al and  national  currency;  in  world 
numismatics,  he  specializes  in 
ancient  Greek,  Roman  imperial, 
English  hammered  and  medieval 
siege  coinage.  An  active  philan- 
thropist, in  1998,  he  donated  to  the 
Smithsonian’s  National  Numismatic 
Collection,  the  only  known  complete 
five  coin  type  set  of  Greek  coins  by 
the  Demareteion  Master  engraver.  An 
active  exhibitor  at  many  ANA  con- 
ventions, he  has  won  three  First  Place 
and  four  People’s  Choice  awards  for 
his  exhibits  of  US  coins  and  currency. 
He  received  a BS  degree  from 
Norwich  University,  and  an  MS  from 
Columbia.  John  works  in  the  con- 
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struction  industry,  designing  and 
implementing  security,  telephone, 
TV,  audio,  computer  and  building 
management  systems.  He  joined  the 
ANS  in  1996,  becoming  a Councilor 
and  Fellow  in  April  2000  and  is  also 
First  VP  of  the  ANS  and  Chairman  of 
the  Council’s  Building  Committee 
for  the  Society’s  new  Headquarters 
Building  and  is  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  the  entire  renova- 
tion project. 

George  U.  Wyper 

Born  in  1955,  Mr.  Wyper  is  a col- 
lector of  early  American  proofs  and 
patterns.  Educated  at  The  Wharton 
School  and  Yale  University,  he  has 
previously  worked  at  The  First 
Boston  Corporation,  was  the  Chief 
Investment  Officer  of  Fireman’s 
Fund  Insurance  Company,  Senior 
Managing  Director  of  Warburg 
Pincus  Investment  Management  and 
is  the  Managing  Partner  of  Wyper 
Partners.  Mr.  Wyper  has  been 
involved  with  ANS  since  1995  and 
been  a Councilor  since  1997.  He  also 
manages  a part  of  the  ANS  endow- 
ment portfolio. 

Contributions 
June  1 - 

October  31,  2003 
Total  $606,477.50 

BRONZE  CIRCLE  2003 

Total  $1100 

Mr.  Kenneth  Abramowitz 
Mr.  John  K.  Carrington 
Mr.  Joseph  Flanagan 
Mr.  David  R.  Hinkle 
Prof.  John  H.  Kroll 
Mr.  Kerry  K.  Wetterstrom 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Zaloom 

BRONZE  CIRCLE  2004 

Total  $800 

Mr.  Brian  Lewis  Edlow 
Dr.  Donald  W.  Edlow 
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Mrs.  Ellis  Edlow 
Mr.  John  Haynes 

ELECTRUM  CIRCLE 
2003 

Total  $940 

Mr.  David  B.  Simpson 

CNL 

Total  $60 

Mr.  Sydney  F.  Martin 
Mr.  Dennis  P.  Wierzba 

SASANIAN 

CONFERENCE 

Total  $750 

Persian  Heritage  Foundation 
The  Society  for  Iranian  Studies 

TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT 

Total  $250 

Prof.  Kenneth  W.  Harl 

FRANCIS  D.  CAMPBELL 
LIBRARY  CHAIR 

Total  $29,360.50 

Up  to  $100 

Dr.  Philip  J.  Carrigan 
Mr.  Juan  R.  Cayon 
Mr.  William  E.  Daehn 
Mr.  David  D.  Gladfelter 
Mr.  Dan  Hamelberg 
Mr.  Chris  Hoelzle 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Leonard  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Maccini 
Mr.  Roger  Tobin 

$100  and  over 

Anonymous 
Mr.  Gary  Adkins 
Prof.  Christof  F.  Boehringer 
Mr.  Geoffrey  B.  Crew 
Prof.  Kenneth  W.  Harl 
Mr.  David  B.  Simpson 
Mr.  March  Wells  Jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  DeMeo 
Mr.  Wayne  K.  Homren 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Kandel 


$500  and  over 

Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Goldberg 
Mr.  Peter  K.  Tompa 
Mr.  William  A.  Burd 

$1000  and  over 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Edlow 
Mr.  George  F.  Kolbe 
Mr.  Dwight  Manley 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Anderson 

$5000  and  over 

Anonymous 

Dr.  Arnold-Peter  C.  Weiss  MD 

Over  $10,000 

Harry  Bass  Foundation 

GALA  DINNER  2004 

Total  $5000 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Edlow 

ISLAMIC  FUND 

Total  $2000 

Mr.  Stuart  D.  Sears 

MID-YEAR  APPEAL 
2003 

Total  $45,217 

Up  to  $100 

Prof.  Jere  Bacharach 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Blank 
Ms.  Virginia  L.  Bourke 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Brewer 
Dr.  Andrew  M.  Burnett 
Mr.  John  M.  Dirnbauer 
Mr.  John  Herbert  Fisher 
Mr.  Steven  C.  Frazer 
Mr.  Robert  Henry  Gills 
Mr.  Ron  Guth 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Julian 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Keesee 
Dr.  Robert  Kilmarx 
Mr.  Eric  M.  Krauss 
Mr.  James  Long 
Mr.  Werner  G.  Mayer 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  McKenna 
Mr.  Greg  Mclemore 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Menard  Jr. 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Miller 
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Mr.  John  A.  Scheiner 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Sebring 
Mr.  David  R.  Sear 
Mr.  Brian  R.  Stickney 
Mr.  John  F.  Sullivan 
Mr.  Timothy  A.  Taylor 
Mr.  Tom  Vossen 

$100  and  over 

Anonymous 

Mr.  R.  G.  Arrowsmith 

Prof.  Ermanno  A.  Arslan 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Bailes 

Dr.  William  L.  Bischoff 

Dr.  Hicham  Sobhi  Bissat 

Dr.  Craig  David  Blackstone 

Mr.  Richard  Burdick 

Mr.  Brian  Lewis  Edlow 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Edlow 

Mrs.  Ellis  Edlow 

Mr.  Seymour  Finkelstein 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Fischer 

Mr.  Eric  Michael  Hildebrant 

Mr.  James  LaSarre 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Levenson 

Mr.  Guerdy  Lissade 

Mr.  Richard  Margolis 

Prof.  Thomas  R.  Martin 

Mr.  William  H.  McDonald 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Reinhardt 

Mr.  Jason  D.  Sanchez 

Mr.  C.  Barry  Schaefer 

Mr.  Byron  George  Schieber  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Shippee 

Mr.  Thomas  V.  Shockley  III 

Mr.  R.  Tettenhorst 

Texas  Numismatic  Investments 

Mr.  Landon  Thomas 

Dr.  Robert  Turfboer 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Weller 

Mr.  Frederic  G.  Withington 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Zaloom 

$500  and  over 

Mr.  Raymond  Huckles 
Dr.  Brooks  Emmons  Levy 
Mr.  James  Mossman 
Mr.  Richard  Perricelli 
Mr.  Rudy  L.  Ruggles  Jr. 

Dr.  Stephen  K.  Scher 


$1000  and  over 

Anonymous 

Mr.  John  W.  Adams 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Beleson 

Dr.  Jay  M.  Galst 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Harl 

Mr.  Douglass  F.  Rohrman 

$5000  and  over 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Edlow 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Partrick 
Mr.  David  B.  Simpson 
Mr.  Anthony  J.  Terranova 
Mr.  John  Whitney  Walter 

NEW  BUILDING  FUND 

Total  $500,000 

Anonymous 


OLYMPIC  EXHIBITION 

Total  $10,000 

Alexander  S.  Onassis  Public 
Benefit  Foundation  (USA),  Inc. 

ROMAN  PROVINCIAL 
COINAGE 

Total  $3500 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Harl 

William  S.  Paley  Foundation,  Inc. 

UNRESTRICTED/ 

OPERATIONS 

Total  $7500 

Mr.  Charles  Paul  Karukstis 
William  S.  Paley 
Foundation,  Inc. 

The  New  York  Community  Trust 


2004  Calendar  American  Numismatic  Society 

***  Dates  are  subject  to  change*** 


Thurs.  January  1 New  Year’s  Day  (ANS  Closed) 

Thurs.  January  15  6:00  pm  ANS  Annual  GALA 

Mon.  January  19  Martin  Luther  King’s  Birthday  (ANS  Closed) 

Mon.  February  16  President’s  Day  (ANS  Closed) 

Fri.  March  5 4:00  ANS  Finance  Committee  Meeting 

Sat.  March  6 10:00  am  ANS  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting 

Fri./Sat.  May  14  - 15 10:00  am  Stack  Family  COAC 

Mon.  May  31  Memorial  Day  (ANS  Closed) 

Tue.  June  1 Summer  Graduate  Seminar  Begins 

Fri.  June  18  4:00  pm  ANS  Finance  Committee  Meeting 

Fri.  June  18  6:00  pm  Opening  of  New  ANS  Building 

Sat.  June  19  10:00  am  ANS  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting 

Thurs./Fri.  June  24  - 25 CONFERENCE:  Coinage  of  the  Early  Caliphates 

Fri.  July  30 Summer  Graduate  Seminar  ends 

Mon.  September  6 Labor  Day  (ANS  Closed) 

Sat.  October  2 Groves  Forum 

Mon.  October  11  Columbus  Day  (ANS  Closed) 

Fri.  October  22  4:00  pm  ANS  Finance  Committee  Meeting 

Sat.  October  23  10:00  am  ANS  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting 

Sat.  October  23  3:00  pm  ANS  Annual  Meeting 

Thurs.  November  25  Thanksgiving  (ANS  Closed) 

Fri.  November  26  (ANS  Closed) 

Sat.  December  25  Christmas 

Sat.  January  1, 2005  New  Year’s  Day 
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Full  Circle: 

The  Olympic  An)erir.a„  Numismatic 

Heritage  in 
Coins  and  ig*** 
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October  21,  2003 


ANS  Opens 

Olympic 

Heritage 

hibition 


On  October  15,  2003,  the  ANS  opened  a 
new  exhibition  entitled  Full  Circle:  The 
Olympic  Heritage  in  Coins  and  Medals.  This 
extraordinary  exhibit  celebrates  the  return  of 
the  Summer  Olympics  to  Greece 
and  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
Alexander  Onassis  Public  Benefit 
Foundation. 

| Mr.  Jamie  Stewart,  First  Vice 
President,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  graciously  opened  the 
exhibit  and  was  accompanied  by 
Ambassador  Loucas  Tsilas,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Alexander  Onassis  Public 
Benefit  Foundation  USA,  (co-sponsors  of  the 
exhibition)  and  Mr.  Donald  Partrick,  President 


American  Numismatic  Society.  Also  in 
attendance  were  His  Excellency  & Mrs. 
Adamandios  Vassilakis  Permanent 
Representative  of  Greece  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Michael  Sotirhos,  Vice 
President,  of  the  Alexander  Onassis  Public 
Benefit  Foundation,  The  Honorable  Martha 
Mavrommatis,  Consul  General  Of  Cyprus 
and  His  Excellency  & Mrs.  Andrew  Jacovides. 

The  exhibition  offers  a full  range  of  remark- 
able Olympic  material,  artifacts  from  the 
ancient  Games,  including  coins,  vases  and 
athletic  equipment.  From  the  modern  games, 
visitors  will  be  able  to  see  a set  of  the  win- 
ner’s medal.  Also  shown  is  a host  of  other 
material  relating  to  the  modern  Games,  such 
as  poster,  pins,  and  the  first  Olympic  torch 
(from  the  1936  Games).  All  these  artifacts 
provide  a succinct  overview  of  the  Olympic 
movement,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  the 
Summer  Games  return  to  Greece  in 
2004.  The  exhibit  runs  for  one  year, 
until  October  2004  and  may  be  seen  at  <i 

V 

the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  33  Liberty  Street.  EMU 


Ambassador 
Michael 
Sotirhos  and 
Mr.  Arthur 
Houghton,  for- 
mer President 
ANS 


Mr.  Theodore  Prounis,  Ambassador 
Loucas  Silas,  Pa^la  Wright,  Mrs.  Lila 
Prounis,  AmbasSalfQ^  Michael  Sotirhos 


Full  Circle: 

The  Olympic  Heritage 
In  Coins  And  Medals 


In  the  summer  of  2004,  the  Olympic 
Games  return  to  Athens,  Greece, 
where  the  first  modern,  international 
Olympics  were  held  in  1896,  1,500 
years  after  their  ancient 
namesake  had  faded 
from  view. 

Significantly,  it  is 
the  land  that  nour- 
ished both  the 
birth  and  rebirth 
of  the  Olympic 
festival  that  wel- 
comes the  first  sum- 
mer Games  of  the 
21st  century,  a new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  specta 
cle.  To  mark  this  historic 
event,  the  ANS  has 
opened  a new  exhibit 
entitled  Full  Circle: 

The  Olympic 
Heritage  in  Coins 
and  Medals.  The 
exhibit  is  on  display 
at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in 
Lower  Manhattan  and 
will  remain  open 

through  the  1 896  first  place  win 


plac 

Athens  Summer  ner's  me<H  silver,  by 

Jules-Clement 


closing 


Games, 
on  October  1, 
2004.  Thanks  to 
some  extraordi- 
nary loans  from 
ANS  Members 
and  the 


Chaplain.  Bearded 
bust  of  Zeus  holding 
a statue  of  victory/ 
view  of  the  Athenian 
acropolis  (Harmer 
Johnson  collection). 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
exhibition  features  a full  range  of 
Olympic  coins,  medals,  ancient 
sports  equipment  and  modern  memo- 
rabilia, all  of  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  our 
upcoming  exhibition  cata- 
logue. All  these  artifacts 
provide  a unique  and 
timely  overview  of  the 
Olympic  movement,  and 
help  to  elucidate  the  ori- 
gins of  the  spectacle, 
both  in  its  ancient  form 
and  its  modern  reincarna- 
tion. 

The  Full  Circle 

“And  far  shines  that 
fame  of  the  Olympic 
festivals  won  in 
the  racecours- 
es of  Pelops, 
where  com- 
petition is 
held  for  swift 
ness  of  feet 
and  boldly 
laboring  acts  of 
strength.  And  for  the 


Stater  of 
Olympia,  with 
Zeus'  bird,  the 
eagle,  in  flight 
remainder  of  his  life,  on  the  obverse; 
because  of  the  Games,  Nike,  the  god- 
the  victor  enjoys  a rest 
as  sweet  as  honey”  (Oly. 

1.94-8,  trans.  Race). 

Pindar,  the  famed  poet, 
composed  these  lyrics  in 
an  ode  celebrating  an 


on  the  reverse 
(ANS 
1969.30.21, 
gift  of  B.Y. 
Berry). 


Tetradrachm  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  c. 
400  BC.  Anaxilas,  the  tyrant  of 
Messana  and  Rhegion,  first  issued  this 
type  of  coin  to  commemorate  his  mule- 
car  victory  in  either  484  or  480  BC 
(ANS  1 997.9.7,  John  D.  Leggett,  Jr. 
bequest). 

Olympic  victory  nearly  25  centuries 
ago.  His  words  are  as  fresh  today  as 
they  were  when  he  wrote 
them.  But  a hundred 
years  or  so  ago,  only 
Classicists  and 
school  boys  study- 
ing Greek  would 
have  been  fully  attuned 
to  the  implications 
of  what  Pindar  was 
saying.  At  the  end 
of  the  19th  century, 
the  Olympics  Games 
were  mostly 

unknown,  simply 
part  of  a long-dead 
ancient  Greek  festi- 
val. The  fact  that  the 
Olympics  today  is  a 
such  renowned, 
world-wide  phenomenon  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  efforts  of  the  French 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  who 
announced  in  1892  the  ambitious 
idea  to  revive  a festival  that  had  not 


Obverse  of  a 
tetradrachm  of  the 
island  of  Cos,  c.  450 
BC.  Discus  thrower 
arched  over  tripod. 
From  the  8th  century 
BC  onwards,  tripods 
were  often  awarded 
to  victors  at 
Panhellenic  athletic 
contests. (ANS 
1967.152.465) 
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been  celebrated  for  a 
millennium  and  a half. 

Coubertin’s  efforts 
were  clearly  success- 
ful, but  in  retrospect  it 
took  decades  before 
the  idea  fully  caught 
the  world’s  attention. 

And  although  he 
called  it  the 
“Olympics”  the  spec- 
tacle that  Coubertin 
bestowed  upon  the 
modem  age  was  con- 
siderably different 
from  its  ancient  prede- 
cessor. 

1912  Olympic  poster  by  Olle 

The  Birth  Of  Hjortzberg. 

The  Olympics 

This  is  clear  enough 
when  we  consider  for  a 
moment  the  circumstances 
of  Pindar’s  ode  written  in 
the  5th  century  BC:  the  victor 
Pindar  celebrated  was  Hieron,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was  tht 
owner,  but  not  the  jockey,  of  the  steed 
that  won  the  Olympic  horse  race  in 
476  BC.  As  was  common  for  a 
wealthy  victor,  Hieron  hired  a poet  to 
compose  a song  for  a chorus  that 
would  sing  his  praises.  This  tradition 
may  have  already  been  centuries  old 
by  the  time  the  chorus  raised  its  col- 
lective voice  for  Hieron;  already  in 
476  the  Games  were  celebrating  their 
300th  anniversary.  The  Greeks  of 
Pindar’s  generation  believed  the  date 
for  the  first  Olympic  Games  was  776 
BC;  some  claimed  that  the  great 
hero-god  Herakles  (Hercules  in 
Latin)  was  the  founder.  These  first 
“Games,”  however,  were  according 
to  tradition  nothing  more  than  a sin- 
gle foot  race  along  the  Alpheios 
River  near  the  sanctuary  for  the  god 
Zeus  at  Olympia.  In  fact,  this 
footrace  which  was  to  become  the 
Olympics  was  a sideshow  in  the 
festival  honoring  Zeus,  the  King 
of  the  Gods.  Like  at  all  such 
festivals  in  antiquity,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  animal  sacri- 
fices and  subsequent 
banquets,  there  were 
numerous  diversions. 


such  as  dances,  songs, 
stories  and  athletic 
displays,  all  for  the 
entertainment  of  the 
festival-goers  and  the 
attendant  gods.  The 
foot  race  that  began  so 
humbly  in  776  had 
become  by  Pindar’s 
day  an  extended, 
multi-day  sporting 
contest  and  the  major 
attraction  of  the  festi- 
val honoring  Zeus 
Olympios. 

As  time  wore  on, 
more  athletic  events 
1 924  Olympic  poster  were  added  to  the  pro- 

by  Jean  Droit.  gram.  The  week-long 

Olympic  Games  in  the 
5th  century  generally  opened  with  the 
most  pompous,  splendid  and  danger- 
ous event:  the  chariot  race. 
Immediately  following  the  chariot 
race,  single  horses  were  raced  along 
the  same  course  with  the  jockeys 
riding  bareback  without  stirrups. 
Both  of  these  equestrian  events 
were  a way  for  wealthy  people  to 
participate  in  the  Games  without 
undergoing  the  training  and  ordeals 
of  a typical  athlete;  because  of  the 
expense  of  raising  and  training  hors- 
es the  equestrian  events  were  the 
sport  of  only  the  most  well-off  con- 
testants. And  since  the  charioteers 
and  jockeys  were  mere  hirelings,  the 
owner  of  the  horses  was  always  con- 
sidered the  victor.  In  the  Classical 
period  it  was  only  through  this  indi- 
rect participation  that  women  were 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Games, 
since  as  a rule  they  were  otherwise 
barred  from  competing  in  and  even 
watching  the  Olympic  Games  (there 
was,  however,  a sequestered  160m 
sprint  for  girls  in  honor  of  Zeus’  con- 
sort, Hera).  A few  women  sponsored 
chariots  to  compete  on  their  behalf, 
as  did  Kyniska,  the  daughter  of  King 

The  'Discus-Thrower'  or  'Diskobolos' 
by  the  Athenian  sculptor  Myron,  ca. 
450  BC.  One  of  the  most  famous  and 
copied  statues  ever  made,  particularly 
in  Olympics-related  art.  The  motif  of 
the  Discus-Thrower  was  heavily  used  in 
media  relating  to  the  1 932  Los 
Angeles  Olympics  especially. 
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Aigisilaos  of  Sparta,  a two-time 
Olympic  victor  in  396  and  392  BC, 
and  thereby  achieved  a distinction 
generally  reserved  for  men. 

The  events  of  the  festival  continued 
with  the  pentathlon,  which  included 
discus  and  javelin  throwing,  a stand- 
ing long  jump,  running  and  wrestling, 
although  if  one  person  won  the  first 
three  contests,  he  was  simply 
declared  the  overall  winner  without 
having  to  do  the  others.  The  running 
events  of  the  first  Olympic  Games 
were  expanded  beyond  the  stadium 
race  of  around  200  meters  to  include 
a double  stadium  of  400  meters  and 
the  long  distance  run  of  24  stadia  or 
about  4800  meters.  The  body  contact 
sports,  like  wrestling  and  boxing, 
were  rather  gruesome,  and  at 
times  even  lethal,  in  part  because 
the  contestants  followed  only  a 
few  rules  and  wore  only  simple 
protection  for  their  hands.  The 
pankration,  a vicious  form  of 
wrestling  with  only  one  rule— no 
eye-gouging— was  a contest  still 
more  bloody  than  boxing.  None 
of  these  contact  events  had 
rounds  or  weight  classes;  the 
fight  continued  until  one  person 
dropped.  Of  course,  at  times,  an 
opponent  might  be  beaten  to 
death,  but  anyone  who  killed  his 
challenger  was  banished  from  the 
stadium  for  the  rest  of  the  Games. 

The  last  event  was  the  400-meter 
race  in  armor,  with  contestants  carry- 
ing a shield  and  wearing  a helmet  and 
greaves.  This  was  the  one  non- 
equestrian contest  where  the  partici- 
pants were  at  least  partly  clothed,  as 
almost  every  other  event  took  place 
in  the  nude. 

While  these  events  formed  the  tra- 
ditional program,  from  time  to  time 
new  events  would  be  introduced  and 
eventually  dropped,  as  sometimes 
happens  today.  One  such  short-lived 
event  was  the  mule  car  race,  intro- 
duced in  the  Games  of  500  BC  and 
discontinued  a few  decades  later. 
Neither  as  dignified  nor  as  exciting  as 
the  chariot  race,  the  event  was  still 
expensive  and  limited  to  elites.  One 
victor,  Anaxilas,  the  tyrant  of 
Rhegion,  commemorated  his  win  in 


the  Games  of  484  BC  by  issuing  a 
coin  depicting  the  mule  car  and  dri- 
ver. 

Part  of  Coubertin’s  idealization  of 
the  ancient  Games  stemmed  from 
their  Panhellenism,  meaning  they 
were  open  to  contestants  from  any  of 
the  Greek  city-states  {poleis ) around 
the  central  and  eastern 
Mediterranean.  In  the  Age  of 
Nations,  Coubertin  translated  this 
Panhellenism  into  Pan-Nationalism; 
Coubertin  also  hoped  that,  as  was  the 
case  in  antiquity,  temporary  truces 
would  be  enacted  between  warring 
poleis/ nations  so  all  could  compete  in 
peace,  a dream  that  is  still  pursued  by 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 


(IOC)  today.  Panhellenic  and  local 
games  in  general  multiplied  in  the  6th 
century  BC,  as  various  regional  and 
city  festivals  honoring  patron  deities 
began  to  attract  participants  from  all 
over  the  Greek-speaking  world,  and 
began  to  add  athletic  contests  to  their 
own  festival  programs.  At  Athens, 
for  example,  games  were  added 
around  566  BC  to  the  Greater 
Panathenaia,  a festival  honoring 
Athena,  the  city’s  patron  deity.  Some 
of  these  local  contests  attracted 
greater  esteem  than  others;  by  the  end 
of  6th  century  four  Panhellenic 
Games  were  considered  the  most 
prestigious:  the  Isthmian  Games  hon- 
oring Poseidon,  the  Nemean  Games 
for  Zeus,  the  Pythian  Games  at 
Delphi  for  Apollo  and,  still  the  pinna- 


cle of  all  the  Panhellenic  competi- 
tions, the  Olympic  Games  at 
Olympia.  The  circuit  for  the  “big 
four”  was  so  arranged  that  one  set  of 
Games  took  place  every  year;  on  this 
cycle  an  Olympiad  was  every  four 
years,  a cycle  replicated  today. 

When  victory  was  declared,  the 
greatest  prize  an  Olympic  winner 
could  take  away  from  the  Games  was 
kleos,  the  fame  that  attended  his 
name  for  generations  afterwards,  and 
sometimes  was  immortalized  in  the 
words  of  paid  poets  like  Pindar.  But 
tangible  symbolic  prizes  were  given 
as  well:  at  Olympia  the  prize  was  a 
crown  of  sacred  olive  leaves;  at  the 
Pythian  Games,  a crown  of  laurel 
leaves;  at  the 
Nemean  Games, 
a crown  of  wild 
celery;  and  at  the 
Isthmian  Games, 
pine  branches. 
By  contrast,  at 
lesser  Games  — 
like  the 

Panathenaic 
Games  in 

Athens  — the 
cities  offered 
cash  prizes  or 
other  valuables 
(perhpas  in  order 
to  attract  “big- 
name”  contes- 
t a n t s ) . 
Competitors  at  Athens,  for  example, 
won  both  money  and  large  so-called 
Panathenaic  vases  filled  with  oil 
made  from  the  olives  in  Athena’s 
sacred  grove.  For  the  first  modem 
Games,  Coubertin 's  desire  was  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  those  at  Olympia, 
Nemea,  Isthmia  and  Delphi,  by 
awarding  the  winners  simple  wreaths 
and  diplomas.  But  in  addition,  fol- 
lowing modern  practice,  winners 
were  also  awarded  a victory  medal, 
an  object  unknown  in  antiquity. 

The  ancient  Games  continued  unin- 
terrupted for  a thousand  years.  But  as 
Christianity  began  to  spread  across 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  AD,  pagan  festivals  like  the 
Olympics  lost  their  charm.  Whether 
by  edict,  like  that  of  Theodosius  1 in 


Special-issue  1-  drachma  stamp  depicting  both  the  Athenian  Acropolis 
and  the  rebuilt  4th  century  BC  stadium  of  Lykurgos  where  the  1 896 

Olympics  were  held. 
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393  ordering  all  pagan  cults  and  cen- 
ters closed,  or  simply  a lack  of  inter- 
est, the  Games  faded  away. 

The  Olympics  Reborn 

Coubertin’s  push  to  breath  new  life 
into  the  Olympics — 15  centuries 
later — was  due  partly  to  his  desire  to 
invigorate  the  young  men  of  France 
with  a healthy  dose  of  athletic  exer- 
cise and  competition,  which  was  all 
but  lacking  in  their  curriculum. 
Inspired  in  part  by  the  role  that  sports 
played  in  British  and  American  edu- 
cation, Coubertin  spent  time  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States  tour- 
ing schools  and  attending  sport 
matches.  He  was  convinced  that  such 
competitions  encouraged  “clean  liv- 
ing, courageous  actions,  physical 
proficiency,  mental  agility,  and  good 
sportsmanship”  (Weyland  1952:  3). 
Around  this  time,  the  German-led 
archaeological  excavations  at  the  site 
of  Olympia  in  Greece  aroused  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  ancient 
Games  in  educated  circles; 
Coubertin  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a cul- 
tural, religious,  and  athletic  festival 
of  such  spectacular  proportions  that  it 
would  stimulate  the  youth,  not  only 
of  France  but  of  all  the  world,  to 
higher  ideals.  In  1894,  he  announced 
in  Paris  that  the  first  modern, 
International  Olympiad  would  com- 
mence in  two  years. 

The  Baron’s  tenacity  in  promoting 
his  project  saw  success  in  Athens  in 
1 896,  when  the  first  international 
Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in  Greece 
since  the  4th  century  AD  opened  to 
great  local  fanfare  (although  few  oth- 
ers in  the  world  paid  attention!). 
Despite  this  initial  success,  it  took 
several  decades  before  the  Olympic 
Movement  spread  across  the  globe 
and  the  Games  settled  into  a familiar 
and  accepted  routine.  In  fact,  the 
period  between  1896  and  1936  was 
the  most  crucial  for  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  IOC  Olympic  tradi- 
tion; for  this  reason  this  period  is  the 
primary  focus  of  our  exhibit.  While 
the  Athenian  Games  of  1896  were  the 
first  international  Olympics  to  be 
held  in  the  modern  era,  it  was  in  fact 
the  Games  of  1936,  the  so-called 

A M E 


“Nazi  Olympics”  held  in  Berlin,  that  • 
have,  for  better  or  worse,  rightly  been  • 
styled  the  first  truly  modern  j 
Olympics.  It  was  the  Berlin  Games  • 
that  reached  for  the  first  time  the  lev-  • 
els  of  outlandish  opulence  that  we  • 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  specta-  • 
cle.  Moreover,  the  1 936  Games  were  j 
the  first  to  be  broadcast  on  a primitive  • 
form  of  television,  an  indispensable  j 
component  of  the  Games  of  recent  • 
years.  j 

Olympiad  I,  Athens,  1896 

The  efforts  to  draw  international  j 

attention  to  the  revived  Olympics  j 

were  largely  ignored:  representatives  j 

from  only  fourteen  nations  participat-  j 

ed  in  the  first  Athenian  Games,  j 

There  were  no  national  teams  at  this  j 

time  and  those  who  participated  did  j 

so  either  as  members  of  a collegiate  j 

or  athletic  club  team,  or  as  private  j 

individuals.  Despite  the  lukewarm  j 

response  from  the  international  com-  j 

munity,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  j 

hosts  ensured  that  the  Games  were  a j 

remarkable  success.  Relying  primar-  : 

ily  upon  a series  of  commemorative  : 

stamps  and  the  goodwill  of  philan-  ; 

thropists,  like  the  Alexandrian  mer-  : 

chant  Georgios  Averoff  who  financed  : 

the  rebuilding  of  the  4th-century  BC  • 

Panathenaic  stadium  of  Lykurgos  in  • 

downtown  Athens,  the  financially-  ; 

strapped  Greeks  were  able  to  secure  j 
the  funds  necessary  to  inaugurate  the  ; 
Olympic  spectacle  in  a way  worthy  ■ 
of  Coubertin’s  vision.  King  George  I • 
of  Greece  presided  over  the  opening  j 
and  closing  ceremonies  and  present-  ; 
ed  the  prizes  to  the  victors:  an  olive  : 
branch,  diplomas,  and  silver  medals.  • 
The  athletes  from  the  US,  most  from  : 
Princeton  and  Harvard  universities  • 

and  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  ; 

took  nine  first  places  and  five  second,  • 
far  more  than  any  other  country.  This  | 
overall  US  victory  was  to  set  a trend  | 
for  decades  to  come.  But  the  hero  of  • 
the  1 896  Games  was  Spiridon  Louis,  • 
who  won  the  marathon,  the  only  • 
Greek  victory,  to  the  excited  cheers  • 
of  his  countrymen. 

Olympiad  II,  Paris,  1900 

The  success  of  1896  inspired  the  : 
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Participation  medal  from  the  1 924 
Paris  Games  by  Raoul  Bernard  (ANS 
1 937.1 61 .1 , gift  of  D.M.  Bullowa). 


Greeks  to  lobby  vehemently  for  the 
Games  to  stay  permanently  in 
Athens.  But  this  was  not  the  desire  of 
Coubertin,  who  wanted  a changing 
venue  with  every  Olympiad.  War  in 
Greece  quieted  the  demands  from 
Athens  and  the  Games  for  the  second 
Olympiad  went  to  the  Baron’s  home 
city  of  Paris.  The  French  Games, 
however,  were  destined  to  be  the 
most  miserable  of  all  the  modern 
Olympics,  notable  only  for  the  first 
appearance  of  women  in  the  Games. 
Consumed  by  their  preparations  for 
the  Exposition  Universelle 

Internationale , the  Paris  World’s  Fair 
that  was  to  take  place  in  1900,  the 
officials  of  the  Fair  were  indifferent 
to  the  Games  and  thought  to  use  them 
as  entertainment  scattered  among  the 
various  exhibits  of  new  art  and  tech- 
nology; in  fact,  the  program  included 
such  “Olympic”  events  as  checkers, 
leap  frog,  fire-fighting  and  life-sav- 
ing. Pressure  from  Coubertin 
changed  this — at  least  for  the  track 
and  field  events — and  a separate 
schedule  and  venue,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  was  obtained.  But  prepa- 
rations for  the  Games  did  not  start 
until  the  1 1th  hour,  and  little  informa- 
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tion  was  sent  overseas.  As  a result, 
only  1 3 nations  participated  on  a poor- 
ly laid-out  field,  where  the  athletes 
outnumbered  the  spectators.  Missing 
too  was  the  grand  procession  and  cer- 


stale  in  their  approach,  so  much  so 
that  Coubertin  was  overly  disappoint- 
ed and  did  not  attend.  There  were  no 
elaborate  opening  ceremonies  for  the 
Games,  and  while  Alice  Roosevelt, 
the  president’s  daughter, 
was  on  hand  to  pass  out  the 
winners’  medals,  the  whole 
affair  was  more  business- 
like than  Olympian.  The  94 
events  were  spread  over 
four  and  a half  months,  and 
many  were  simply  lost  in 
the  chaos  of  the  Fair. 
European  participation  was 
also  negligible.  In  fact, 
France  and  England  to  all 
purposes  boycotted,  leaving 
a meager  eight  nations  and 
the  US  to  compete. 


1 900  winner's  plaque  for  firemen  and  fire-engine 
competition,  silvered  bronze,  by  Frederic  C.V.  de 
Vernon.  Victorious  athlete/ angel  scattering  laurel 
branches  over  Paris  (The  Lighthouse  collection). 


emonies  of  1896.  It  was  also  in  Paris 
that  the  Olympic  ideal  of  harmonious 
competition  was  challenged  for  the 
first  time  when  the  French  insisted  on 
holding  finals  on  a Sunday. 
University  regulations  made  it  impos- 
sible for  many  of  the  US  athletes  to 
compete  on  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
thus  many  lost  their  standing  in  the 
Games.  By  the  second  Olympiad,  the 
idea  of  the  modern  Olympics  already 
seemed  doomed  to  obscurity. 

Olympiad  III,  St.  Louis, 
1904 

Coubertin’s  idea  somehow  survived 
Paris,  only  to  have 
its  resolve  tested 
again  in  St.  Louis. 

As  in  Paris,  the 
Games  were  rele- 
gated to  side-show 
status  at  a World’s 
Fair — this  time,  the 
Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.  Unlike 
the  French,  the  US 
officials  were  more 
organized  in  their 
preparations,  but 
were  perhaps  too 
methodical  and 


Athens,  1906 

The  Games  in  Paris  and  St. 
Louis  had  drained  out  of 
Coubertin’s  Olympic 
Movement  its  solemnity 
and  symbolism;  both 
sets  of  Games  were 
merely  another  series 
of  international  com- 
petitions. Already  it 
was  time  for  a fresh 
start.  In  the  years 
that  had  passed  since 
the  1 896  Games,  the 
Greek  yearning  to 
have  the  Games 
remain  in  Athens 
had  not  abated. 

Coubertin  proposed 
holding  quadrennial 
Games  in  Athens  in 
t h e 

intervals  between  the 
Olympiads,  and  sug- 
gested commencing 
the  cycle  in  1906,  but 
political  unrest  in 
Greece  in  1910  forced 
the  idea  to  be  aban- 
doned forever. 

Nevertheless,  the  unof- 
ficial Games  of  1906 

Cover  of  ^ .daily  pro- 
| gram  from  the  1 904 
® Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  (The 
Lighthouse  collection). 


Reverse  of 
souvenir  medal 
from  the  1 906 
Games  depict- 
ing the 
Olympic 
stadium  in 
Athens  (The 
Lighthouse 
collection). 


rejuvenated  the  flagging  Olympic 
spirit,  attracting  as  many  participants 
as  there  were  in  the  Games  ten  years 
before.  The  pageantry  of  the 
Olympic  Games  was  also  restored, 
again  by  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  king 
and  crown  prince.  King  Edward  VII 
of  England  and  a handful  of  lesser 
European  dignitaries  also  attended 
and  paraded  with  the  Greek  royals, 
cinching  international  attention. 
Despite  the  fact  that  these  Games 
were  in  retrospect  never  recognized 
as  officially  Olympic  by  the  IOC,  the 
American  Olympic  Committee  took 
pains  to  solicit  nation-wide  contribu- 
tions to  send  a selected  US  team  to 
Athens.  This  was  the  first  team  to  a 
wear  a distinctive  uniform,  one  with 
the  US  flag  emblazoned  on  the  chest. 


Olympiad  IV,  London, 
1908 


With  Coubertin’s  vision  once  again 
on  track,  following  a second  joyous 
success  in  Athens,  all  seemed  to  bode 
well  for  London  in  1908.  The 
Olympics  had  finally,  of  themselves, 
garnered  international 
attention  and  were 
attracting  partici- 
pants from  more 
than  the  original 
dozen  or  so 
countries;  22 
nations  were  to 
compete  in  London. 

For  the  IV 
Olympiad,  the 
newly  organized 
British  Olympic 
Committee  took 
diligently  to  the 
task  of  hosting  the 
Games  and  erect- 
ed at  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  in  London, 
a great  stadium, 
the  first  con- 
structed specifi- 
cally for  the 

modern 
Olympics.  The 
Committee  also 
was  determined 
to  imbue  the 

Games  with  the 


Third 

place  winner's 
medal  from  the 
1 908  London 
Games  by  Sir  Edgar 
Bertram  MacKennal. 
The  obverse  depicts 
a victorious  athlete 
being  crowned  while 
the  reverse  shows  St. 
George,  patron 
saint  of  England, 
slaying  a dragon 
(The  Lighthouse  col- 
lection). 


Participation  medal  from  the  1912 
Stockholm  Games  by  Erik  Lindberg. 
Obverse,  Zeus  seated  on  Ionic  column 
holding  a figure  of  Nike;  Reverse,  auadri- 
ga  with  charioteer  and  victorious  athlete 
(Harmer  Johnson  collection). 


such  rules  would  be  standardized  and 
there  would  be  a new  corps  of  inter- 
national officials  and  a jury  of  appeal. 


Silver  competi- 
tor's badge 
from  1 91 2 
Stockholm 
Games 
(Harmer 
Johnson 
collection). 


Olympiad  V,  Stockholm, 
1912 

Once  again,  the  future  of  the  mod- 
em Games  seemed  to  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance; failure  in  Stockholm  would  seal 
the  fate  of  Coubertin’s  well-intended 
plans  formed  two  decades  before. 
But  King  Gustav  V and  the 
Swedes  were  determined  to 
make  the  Games  of 
the  Vth 

Olympiad  the 
best  yet,  and 
they  succeed- 
ed. A national 
lottery  was  held 
to  raise  the  grow- 
ing sums  needed  to 
host  the  Olympics, 
which,  following  the 
model  of  London, 
meant  that  new  stadi- 
ums and  extensive 
entertainment  pro- 
grams were  de  rigeur. 
To  Coubertin’s  great 
pleasure,  the  Swedes 
also  extended  the  pro- 
gram to  include  com- 
petitions in  the 
fine  arts  of  liter- 
ature, painting, 
sculpture, 
architecture 
and  music, 
competitions 
in  which  the 
m e r i c a n s 
faired  poorly 
(Coubertin  himself, 
under  the  pen  name 
Georges  Hohrod,  found  success  in 
the  fine  art  competition,  winning  a 
prize  for  his  “Ode  to  Sport”).  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  gloom  of  the  London 
Games,  those  of  1912  were  described 
as  a exceedingly  joyful,  which  no 
doubt  helped  the  Olympic  Movement 
to  survive  the  long  interruption 
caused  by  the  brutality  of  the  First 
World  War.  Because  of  the  war,  for 
the  first  time  in  Olympic  history, 
modern  or  ancient,  the  Games  were 


grandeur  and  pomp  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  thus  made  sure  that  the 
smallest  details  of  the  program  were 
in  order,  including  the  use  for  the  first 
time  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  denoting  first,  second,  and 
third  place.  In  spite  of  the  careful 
preparations,  however,  the  Olympics 
of  1908  were  not  a happy  set  of 
Games.  Many  contestants, 

Badge  for  services  ren- 
dered from  the  1 908 
London  Games 
(The  Lighthouse 
collection). 

especially  those 
from  the  US,  felt 
that  the  British 
were  poor  referees 
and  purposely  insult- 
ed the  competitors. 
There  was  so  much 
bickering,  in  fact,  that 
the  London  papers  called  the  Games 
a fiasco,  and  quite  seriously  sugested 
that  they  be  stopped  forever.  The 
international  cordiality  and  goodwill 
that  the  Games  were  intended  to  fos- 
ter were  lost  under  the  stormy  skies 
that  summer.  For  the  future,  the  IOC 
subsequently  made  drastic  changes 
in  the  way  the  Games  were  han- 
dled. No  longer  would  the 
host  city  or  country  be 
responsible  for  setting  the 
program  and  the  rules  of 
competition;  for  1912,  all 


First  place  winner's  from  the  1 920 
Antwerp  Games  by  Josue  Dupon. 
Obverse,  victorious  athlete;  Reverse, 
view  of  Antwerp  (The  Lighthouse  col- 
lection). 

cancelled;  Berlin  was  to  host  the 
Games  of  the  Vlth  Olympiad  in  1916. 

Olympiad  VII,  Antwerp, 
1920 

Once  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared  following  the  Armistice  of 
1918,  there  was  talk  already  of 
resuming  the  Olympics.  Antwerp 
was  awarded  the  Games,  partly  in 
recognition  for  what  the  Belgians  had 
suffered  during  the  war.  Given  only  a 
year’s  notice  to  prepare  for  the 
Games,  the  city  did  the  best  it  could, 
despite  the  fact  that  Belgium  had 
been  devastated  by  bombs  and  trench 
warfare.  The  results  were  well 
received,  and  the  Games  once  again 
helped  to  encourage  international 
cordiality,  although  Germany  and  the 
other  Central  Powers  were  excluded 
from  the  event.  A couple  of  major 
innovations  made  their  appearance  in 
the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  1920 
Games:  the  first  was  the  oath  of  ama- 
teurism sworn  by  one  of  the  competi- 
tors on  behalf  of  all  the  others.  The 
second  was  the  unveiling  of 
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Coubertin’s  latest 
creation,  the 
Olympic  flag  with 
its  five  rings  sym- 
bolizing the  union 
of  the  five  conti- 
nents, Africa,  the 
Americas,  Asia, 

Australia,  and 
Europe. 

Olympiad 
VII,  Paris, 

1924 

Paris  was 
afforded  the 
chance  to  redeem 
itself  for  its 
Olympic  sins  of 
1900  when 

C o u b e r t i n 
announced  his 
retirement  from 
the  IOC,  and 
announced  too  his 
wish  that  the  1924 
Games  go  to  his 
native  city.  The 
Baron’s  perseverance  over  three 
decades  had  succeeded  in  installing 
the  idea  of  the  Olympic  Movement 
firmly  into  the  minds  of  the  post-war 
generation.  The  Olympics 
were  now  big  business, 
with  cities  vying 
fiercely  for  the 
honor  of  hosting 
them.  Perhaps 
also  the  First 
World  War  had 
helped  to  spread 
Coubertin’s  gospel 
of  athletics,  since 
1924  saw  the  largest 
turn-out  of  competing 
nations  to  date:  44.  (A  sig- 
nificant increase  over  the  29 
nations  at  Antwerp;  Germany 

Second  place  winner's  medal 
from  the  1 924  Paris  Games 
by  Andre  Rivaud.  Obverse, 
naked  victorious  athlete  help- 
ing rival  off  the  ground; 

Reverse,  harp  as  symbol  of  the 
fine  arts  program  and  different 
sports  equipment  (Harmer  Johnson 
collection). 


was  still  not  invited, 
however).  As  expect- 
ed, the  Parisians 
fully  redeemed 
themselves  by 
hosting  Games 
that  reflected  the 
recently  adopted 
Olympic  motto: 
Citius,  Altius, 
Fortius  (“Swifter, 
Higher,  Stronger”). 
They  also  introduced 
the  concept  of  the 
Olympic  Village  to 
house  the  athletes, 
although  the  group  of 
wooden  shacks  they 
provided  was  quickly 
out-done  by  the  more 
elaborate  villages  in 
the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. This  too  was 
the  Olympics  fiction- 
alized in  the  1981 
Hugh  Hudson  film 
Chariots  of  Fire. 

Olympiad  IX,  Amsterdam, 
1928 

By  1928,  the  Olympic  festival  had 
settled  into  a familiar,  amicable  rou- 
tine. Moreover,  the  Games  of  the 
IXth  Olympiad  were  marked 
by  an  aura  of  peace  and 
harmony;  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years,  the 
Germans  were  once 
again  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. There  were  a 
number  of  other  firsts 
as  well:  the  first 
Olympic  flame  was  lit 
atop  a tower  next  to  the 
stadium;  the  program 
contained  the 
first  full  set  of 
track  and 
field  events 
for  women 
(much  to 
Coubertin’s 
consterna- 
tion who  was 
opposed  to 
idea  of  women 
participating  in  the 


Participation  medal  from  the  1 920 
Antwerp  Games  by  Pierre  Theunis. 
Obverse,  female  crowning  athlete; 
Reverse,  athlete  in  biga  (The 
Lighthouse  collection). 


Olympics);  for  the  first  time  too 
Asian  contestants  won  gold  medals. 
In  fact,  athletes  from  28  of  the  46 
nations  won  gold  medals,  a record 
that  was  to  stand  for  four  decades. 
This  strong  international  display  also 
aroused  considerably  more  world- 
wide enthusiasm  for  the  Olympics 
than  in  previous  years.  A nod  to  the 
Greek  heritage  of  the  Games  was  also 
codified  in  the  1928  Games:  during 
the  Parade  of  Nations  in  the  Opening 
Ceremony,  Greece  marched  first, 
while  the  host  country,  Holland, 
marched  last,  a protocol  repeated  to 
this  day. 

Olympiad  X,  Los  Angeles, 
1932 

With  the  world  mired  in  the  Great 
Depression,  the  prospects  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Games  did  not  seem  rosy. 
There  was  concern  that  some  nations 
could  not  afford  to  send  their  teams  to 
a place  as  far  away  as  Los  Angeles, 
and  indeed  financial  problems  were 
partly  to  blame  for  the  drop  in  partic- 
ipating countries  to  37  from  the  46  of 
the  previous  Olympiad.  Those  coun- 
tries that  did  attend,  however,  found 
to  their  delight  that  more  effort  and 


the 

1928 

Amsterdam 
Games  by 
by  Johann 
Cornelius 
Wienecke 
(ANS 
1942.129, 
gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs. 
S.H.P.  Pell). 
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Participation  medal  from  the  1 932  Los 
Angeles  Games  by  Julio  Kilenyi  (The 
Lighthouse  collection). 

on  recognized  that  the  honor  of  play- 
ing host  to  the  Olympics  also  allowed 
a certain  degree  of  national  posturing 
and  propaganda.  As  today,  well-con- 
ceived and  -presented  Games  could 
give  a city  and  country  international 
distinction  of  the  highest  order. 
While  some  earlier  host  cities  had 
been  roundly  applauded  for  their 


money  went  into  the  preparation  of 
the  Games  then  ever  before:  over 
three  million  dollars  had  been  raised 
tor  the  Los  Angeles  Games,  a prince- 
ly sum  at  the  time,  especially  in  light 
of  the  country's  financial  woes.  The 
impressive  cash  flow  ensured  that  the 
tirst  US  Olympics  in  nearly  30  years 
would  be  a showcase  of  American 
hospitality,  ingenuity,  and  national 
goodwill.  To  be  sure,  cities  had  early 


inconceivable:  30  million 
dollars  were  spent  to 
host  the  1936  Games, 
ten  times  the  expen- 
diture in  Los 
Angeles.  Four 
stadiums  were 
built  within  the 
325  acre 

Reichssportfeld. 
The  Olympic 
Village,  construct- 
ed entirely  of  stone, 
easily  eclipsed  in 
grandeur  that  of  1932; 
the  Germans  even 
imported  one  of  Los 
Angeles’  wooden  bungalows  to 
set  in  the  center  of  the  Village  so  the 
point  would  not  be  missed.  But  while 


Participation  medal  from  the  1 936 
Berlin  Games  by  Otto  Placzek. 
Obverse,  five  athletes  representing  the 
five  continents  pulling  the  ropes  of  the 
Olympic  bell;  Reverse,  Berlin  Olympic 
motto  (The  Lighthouse  collection). 


Car  plaque 
from  the  1 932 
Los  Angeles  Games 
(The  Lighthouse  collection). 


efforts,  none  had  yet  attained  the 
spectacular  levels  of  Los  Angeles’ 
preparations,  a new  benchmark  that 
was  too  short-lived.  The  massive 
proportions  of  the  Coliseum 
Olympic  stadium  impressed  the 
world,  as  did  the  321  acre  Olympic 
Village,  complete  with  its  own  post 
office,  movie  theatre,  and  interna- 
tional cooking  staff.  Los  Angeles’ 
investment  certainly  paid  off,  both 
in  terms  of  international  reputa- 
tion and  financial  returns:  the 
Games  were  near  perfect,  with 
numerous  records  broken  on  the 
field  and  in  attendance.  But  per 
haps  even  more  remarkable  was 
the  continuously  sunny 
California  weather;  never  had  the 
Games  been  so  sun-kissed. 


Olympiad  XI,  Berlin, 

1936 

In  1931,  when  the  Games  of  the 
Xlth  Olympiad  were  awarded  to 
Berlin,  Adolf  Hitler  was  not  yet  in 
power;  had  he  been,  the  IOC  might 
have  reconsidered  the  German  bid.  A 
shrewd  judge  of  propagandistic  pos- 
sibilities, Hitler  soon  recognized  the 
potential  that  hosting  the  Games 
offered  as  a tool  for  promoting  his 
political  and  racial  agenda.  While  the 
preparations  for  Los  Angeles  had 
been  monumental,  Berlin’s  would  be 
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the  Nazis  toiled  to  build 
their  Olympie  vision,  the 
opposition  to  sending 
teams  to  the  Berlin 
Games  grew  stronger 
in  many  countries,  even 
though  the  Germans  had 
pledged— disingenusouly- 
-that  there  would  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  non-Aryan 
athletes.  In  the  US  especially  there 
was  tremendous  resistance,  so  much 
so  that  fundraising  for  the  US  team 
made  virtually  no  progress.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  by  a narrow,  last-minute 
vote  that  the  decision  was  made  to 
send  the  seriously  underfunded  US 
team  to  Berlin  to  join  48  other 
nations.  But  despite  Hitler’s  attempt 
to  co-opt  the  Games  for  his  own 
agenda,  the  efforts  fell  flat.  This  was 
due  mostly  to  the  remarkable  perfor- 
mance of  the  US  African-American 
sprinter  and  long  jumper,  Jesse 
Owens,  who  won  four  gold  medals. 
Several  lasting  contributions  did, 
however,  come  out  of  the  Berlin 
Olympics.  The  first  torch  relay  was 
run  in  1936:  a torch  lit  by  magnified 
sunrays  in  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Olympia  was  then  carried  by  over 
3,000  runners  through  seven  coun- 
tries to  Berlin  arriving  during  the 
course  of  the  Opening  Ceremony. 
With  its  technological  and  visual 
modernism,  the  Berlin  Games  also 
provided  a glimpse  of  what  was  in 
store  for  the  future  Olympics. 
Television  cameras  for  the  first  time 
sent  live  pictures  of  the  events  to 
spectators  miles  away.  Moreover, 
Leni  Riefenstahl’s  two-part  movie  of 
the  1936  Games,  Olympia:  Fest  der 
Voelker  and  Olympia:  Fest  der 
Schoenheit,  helped  to  define  the  way 
we  look  at  the  modern  athlete  both  as 
a cultural  icon  and  as  a performer, 
albeit  within  the  context  of  Nazi  sym- 
bolism and  propaganda. 

Epilogue 

Baron  de  Coubertin  did  not  live  to 
see  the  Xllth  Olympiad,  nor  did  he 
live  to  see  the  Games  of  that 
Olympiad  cancelled  because  of 
Hitler’s  Blitzkrieg.  By  the  time  he 
died  in  1937,  the  Olympic  Movement 


Proposed  participant's 
cadge.  A splendid 
example  of  the  Nazis' 
attempt  to  use  the 
Berlin  games  as  a pro- 
paganda vehicle:  the 
IOC  flatly  objected  to 
this  design  and  had  a 
new  one  be  prepared — 
without  the  swastika 
(Harmer  Johnson  collection). 

had  become  so  well  rooted  in  the 
modern  psyche  that  not  even  another 
World  War  could  disrupt  permanently 
the  modern  Olympic  cycle.  After  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Games  quick- 
ly resumed;  London,  once  again,  was 
the  host  in  1948. 

In  the  years  after  the  war,  coins,  and 
not  just  medals,  began  to  play  a more 
important  role  in  the  modern 
Olympics.  Both  winner’s  medals  and 
participation  medals  have  been  a sta- 
ple feature  of  the  modern  Olympics 
from  its  inception;  they  have  also 
served  as  an  important  measure  of 
contemporary  artistic  expression. 
The  nascent  IOC’s  decision  to 
include  medals  among  the  winner’s 
rewards  meant  that  the  commissions 

Reverse  of 
1 974 
Canadian 
commemo- 
rative by 
A.  Mann 
depicting 
the 

Temple  of 
Zeus  at 

Olympia 

"^^^^^^1 995/109.523, 
gift  of  Dr.  Jay  M.  Galst). 

for  the  designs  would  inspire  their 
own  form  of  competition.  The  first 
commission  was  from  the  famed 
French  sculptor  Jules-Clement 
Chaplain,  who  designed  the 
stunning  winner’s  medal  for 
the  1896  Athenian  Games.  In 
subsequent  years,  the  design 
of  the  winner’s  medals 
changed  with  every  Olympiad 
until  Guiseppe  Cassioli’s 
design  was  adopted  as  the  per- 
manent summer  Olympic  win- 
ner’s medal  beginning  with 


the  1928  Games.  In  contrast, 
Olympic  participation  medals  have 
been  ever-changing.  The  host  cities 
of  each  the  Games  have  decided  the 
commissions  for  these  medals,  both 


Second  place  winner's  medal  from  the 
1 928  Amsterdam  Games  by  Giuseppe 
Cassioli.  Obverse,  Victory  seated  over 
stadium;  Reverse,  victorious  athelete 
carried  by  jubilant  athletes  (Harmer 
Johnson  collection). 

as  souvenirs  to  be  sold  and  as  awards 
themselves  to  be  given  to  individuals 
benefiting  the  city’s  efforts. 

But  while  medals  have  been  an 
important  part  of  all  the  modern 
Games,  coins  have  not  been,  which  is 
odd  considering  the  numismatic  her- 
itage of  the  Olympics.  For  centuries, 
coins  had  been  a feature  of  the 
ancient  Games— both  the  official 
coinage  of  Olympia,  for  exam- 
ple, which  provided  currency  for 
pilgrims  and  participants,  and 
celebratory  issues  from  else- 
where, like  those  of  Anaxilas  of 
Rhegion.  In  the  modem  era.  it 
was  Finland  that  reestablished 
the  minting  of  Olympic  coinage 
to  welcome  the  Helsinki  Games 


Obverse  of 
1 988  US  five 
dollar  gold 
commemora- 
tive by  E.  Jones 
(ANS 

1988.167.1). 
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of  1952,  over  half  a century  after  the 
first  modern  Olympiad.  Still  it  was 
not  until  the  1964  Games  that  the  tra- 
dition, as  it  were,  of  striking  com- 
memorative coinages  for  every 
Olympiad  began.  Since  1976,  these 
issues  have  not  been  intended  as 
actual  circulating  currency  but  rather 
as  official  numismatic  souvenirs. 
Increasingly  popular  as  collectors’ 
items,  Olympic-themed  coins  have 
also  been  issued  by  other  non-host 
countries  due  to  the  appeal  of  such 
pieces  for  generating  revenues.  Mint 
surcharges  and  seigniorage  fees  from 
these  coins  are  used  to  support  both 
the  Games  and  governments,  incen- 
tives which  have  led  to  a dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  and  types  of 
Olympics-related  coins  now  avail- 
able. Indeed,  this  plethora  of 

Olympic  coinage  and  the  scores  of 
winner’s  medals  and  participation 
medals  from  the  last  century  of  the 
Olympic  Games  illustrates  the  central 
role  that  numismatics  have  played  in 
the  presentation  of  this  modern  spec- 


tacle, a role  that  freely  draws  upon  its 
ancient  heritage.  f.Ul'l 

The  ANS  is  deeply  grateful  to  the 
Alexander  S.  Onassis  Public  Benefit 
Foundation  for  their  generous 
underwriting  of  the  exhibit,  and  to 
the  following  individuals  and  institu- 
tions for  the  generosity  of  their 
loans:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  Mr.  Bernth  Ahlstroem  ( Keeper 
of  the  Lighthouse  Collection),  Dr. 

Jay  M.  Galst,  and  Mr.  Harmer 
Johnson. 

Bibliographical  Note:  much  of  the 
section  here  on  the  ancient  Olympics 
is  heavily  based  on  Finley  and 
Pleket  (1976),  while  the  modern  sec- 
tion draws  mostly  from  Weyland 
(1952).  Both  these  works  present 
rather  traditional  views  of  the  ani- 
cent  and  modem  Games  that  have 
been  challanged  by  more  recent 
studies,  such  as  those  by  Young 
(1996)  and  Golden  (1998).  The 
divergent  and  more  controversial 
views  of  the  Olympics  will  be 


addressed  more  fully  in  our  upcom- 
ing exhibition  catalogue. 

Further  Reading  and  References: 

M.I.  Finley  and  H.W.  Pleket,  The 
Olympic  Games:  The  First  Thousand 
Years  (New  York  1976). 

Mark  Golden,  Sport  and  Society  in 
Ancient  Greece  (Cambridge 
University  Press  1998). 

Alexander  Weyand,  The  Olympic 
Pageant  (MacMillan  1952). 

David  C.  Young,  The  Modern 
Olympics:  A Struggle  for  Revival 
(John  Hopkins  University  Press 
1996). 

Nobert  Mueller,  ed.,  Pierre  de 
Coubertin,  1863-1937.  Olympism: 
Selected  Writings  (International 
Olympic  Committee,  Lausanne 
2000). 
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Silver  stater 
from  Croton 
with  an  image 
of  the  infant 
Heracles  stran- 
qlinq  snakes, 
ca.  404  BC, 
(ANS 

1955.54.42, 
gift  of  Mrs. 
G.P.Gammann) 


The  ANS  continues  to  be  the 
principal  lender  of  numis- 
matic objects  to  other 
Museums  and  related  insti- 
tutions. A silver  coin  with 
an  image  of  the  infant  Heracles  stran- 
gling snakes  was  lent  for  an  exhibit 
entitled  “Coming  of  Age  in  Ancient 
Greece:  Images  of 

Childhood 
from  the 
Classical 
Past.”  This 
the  first 
major  exhibi- 
tion to  explore  the 
images  of  child- 
hood from 
ancient 
Greece. 

Over  120 
art  objects 
present 
the  images 
and  stories  of  children  in 
mythology  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  religious  ritu- 
als, and  chronicle  the  emo- 
tional and  familial  environment 
in  which  children  were  raised. 

This  touring  exhibition  will  be 
on  view  at  the  Hood  Museum  of 
Art  at  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
(August  23-December 
5,  2003);  the  Onassis 
Foundation,  New 
York  City  (January 
20- April  15, 

2004);  the 

Cincinnati  Art 
Museum,  Ohio 
(May  21 -August 
1,  2004),  and  the  J. 

Paul  Getty  Museum, 

Los  Angeles, 


California  (September  14- December 
16,  2004). 

A Thomas  Jefferson  Indian  Peace 
Medal  and  a US  mint  $10  gold  of 
1803  were  incorporated  into  the  trav- 
eling exhibit  “Beyond  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Army  Explores  the  West.”  The 
exhibition  was  opened  in  July,  2003, 
at  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  in 
Richmond.  In  early  2004,  it  will 
move  to  the  Washington 
State  Historical  Society 
in  Tacoma.  Then  it 
opens  at  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society 
in  Topeka  in  2005. 
ANS  artifacts 
play  a valuable 
role  in  a 
special 
show,  enti- 
t 1 e d 
“Russia 
Engages 
the  World 
1453-1825,” 
which  was 
opened  in 
October,  2003,  at 
the  New  York  Public 
Library.  The  exhibition  exam- 
ines Russia’s  transformation 
from  insular  Muscovy  to  a 
global,  secularized  Empire 
and  its  multifaceted 
interrelationships  with 
contemporary  cul- 
tures and  empires 
in  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Europe  and 
the  Americas  dur- 

Thomas  Jefferson 
Indian  Peace  Silver 
Medal  of  1801; 

54.5  mm,  (ANS 
0000.999.32994). 


ing  this  period.  Organized  in  con- 
junction with  the  tercentenary  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Petersburg  ( 1 703).  the 
exhibition  demonstrates  the  global, 
cultural  and  political  impact 
4-  4k  °f  the  Empire  and  its  ruler, 


Peter  the  Great,  as  well  as 
the  role  of  St.  Petersburg  as 
a prism  through  which 
the  cultures  and  peo- 
ples of 

Russian  Silver  "Wire  Kopek" 
made  by  striking  a thick 
rammer 


ing  c 

wire  between  a nc 
and  punch,  ca.l  689-1 725. 
(ANS  1914.265.47,  Gift  of 
Edward  T.  Newell) 


other 
lands 
came  to 
Russia. 
The 


Two-rouble  Russian  gold 
coin  of  1 725  vividly 
indicates  the  develop- 
ment of  minting  prac- 
tices during  Peter's  the 
Great  reign.  (ANS 
1893.14.1099,  gift  of 
Daniel  Parish,  Jr). 


exhibition  fea 
tures  more 
than  160  items  from 
the  Library’s  holdings 
and  other  institutions. 
Among  the  diversity 
of  artifacts  is  a “Wire 
kopek,”  from  the  ANS 
collection.  So-called 


wire  money  was  a 
standard  form  during 
the  15th- 17th  centuries 
made  by  striking  a 
thick  wire  between  a 
hammer  and  punch. 
Peter  the  Great  intro- 
duced European  mint 
ing  practices 


Russian 

Beard-tax  bronze 
token  of  1710, 

(ANS  1914.265.55, 


fOT  hlewell)dWard  T 
Russian  coinage  and 


replaced  wire  money. 
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A two-rouble  gold  piece  from  the 
ANS'  holdings  vividly  indicates  the 


struck  on  the  spot,  in  the  Tsar’s  pres- 
ence. The  event  made  such  an 
impression  on  Peter  that  he  kept  his 
personal  example  of  the  medal  as  a 
memento  throughout  his  lifetime. 
The  ANS  also  contributed  to  the 
Library  exhibit  an  unusual  and  valu- 
able decoration:  the  Russian  Order  of 
St.  Anne,  of  the  First  Class,  Civil 
Rank.  This  order  was  established 
by  Duke  Frederick  Karl  X of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Gottorp  on 
February  14,  1735,  in  memory  of 
his  deceased  wife  Anna  Petrovna 
(1708-1728),  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great.  On  April  15,  1797,  it 
was  reestablished  as  a Russian 
Order  and  divided  into  four  classes 
by  the  Emperor  Paul  I (1796-1801). 
The  criteria  for  the  award  were  a dis- 
tinguished career  in  civil  service  or 
military  bravery.  The  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library  will  remain 
on  view  until  late  May,  2004.  f.U4J 


requiring  men  to  shave  their  beards. 
Eventually,  the  law  was  somewhat 
relaxed,  allowing  men  to  pay  a tax  to 
keep  their  beards.  A special  token 
was  given  as  proof  that  the  tax  had 
been  paid.  Another  of  the  interesting 
materials  from  the  Society’s  loan  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library  is  a 
medal  Commemorating  Peter  the 
Great’s  visit  to  the  French  Mint  on  a 
journey  to  the  west  in  1716-1717. 
This  medal  was  the  product  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Liege-born 
artist  Jean  Duvivier  (1687-1761), 
who  created  the  image  of  the  Tsar, 
and  the  Danish  engraver  Michel  (or 
Martin)  Rog,  who  designed  an  alle- 
gorical image  of  fame  for  the 
reverse.  Duvivier  hastily  created  this 
portrait  of  the  tsar  only  days  before 
the  visit  so  that  the  medal  could  be 


Bronze  Medal  Commemorating  the  visit 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  to  French 
Mint  on  a journey  to  the  west  in 
1716-1717,  by  Jean  Duvivier  and 
Michael  (or  Martin)  Rog;  59.65  mm, 
(1951.109.1,  gift  of  S.V.  Glad) 


US  mint  $ 1 0 gold  of  1 803; 
(1908.93.54,  gift  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  the  John 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Sr.,  Collection) 


Russian  Order  of  St.  Anne,  First  Class, 
Civil  Rank. Gold,  Enamel,  Jewels.  This 
Order  was  established  by  Duke 
Frederick  Karl  X of  Schleswig  Holstein- 
Gottorp  on  February  14,  1735,  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  wife  Anna 
Petrovna  (1708-1728),  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great.  On  April  1 5,  1 797,  it 
was  reestablished  as  a Russian  Order 
by  the  Emperor  Paul  I (1796-1801) 
and  divided  into  four  classes. 
(1924.206.1,  gift  of  Foster  Stearns) 


development  of  coinage 
during  Peter’s  reign. 
Another  curious 
example  on  display  in 
the  New  York  Public 
Library  is  the  Beard- 
tax  token.  During  the 
reign  of  the  Peter  the  Great, 
many  of  his  measures 
sped  up  Russia’s 
acculturation  to 
western  norms; 
among  these  mea- 
sures was  the  decree 
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Current  Cabinet  activities  by  Robert  wu_ 


SON  HOGE 


A great  deal  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society’s  routine  curatori- 
al work  consists  of  answering  questions 
from  members  and  the  public.  We  are 
contacted  daily  by  individuals  who 
have  encountered  various  coins, 
medals,  paper  money  and  related  items, 
and  who  want  information.  What  are 
they?  Where  and  when  were  they 
made?  Are  they  genuine?  Do  they  have 
value?  What  do  certain  markings 
mean?  Where  can  we  go  to  learn  more? 

A quick  survey  of  relevant  sections  in 
the  ANS  cabinet,  our  data-base  catalog, 
or  the  ANS  Library  can  normally 
enable  us  to  answer  questions  which 
require  more  information  than  we  may 
already  have  at  hand.  The  Society  is  a 


private  non-profit  organization,  but  it 
offers  a great  deal  of  public  service  at 
all  levels.  For  planning  purposes,  it 
can  be  instructive  to  review  a few  of 
the  many  questions  that  have  arisen. 
And  to  be  sure,  some  members  have 
informed  me  that  they  enjoy  reading 
about  numismatic  by-ways  that  have 
occupied  much  of  the  staff’s  time. 
Let’s  have  a look  at  several  areas  of 
recent  activities. 

William  Safire’s  research  assistant 
for  the  The  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine’s “On  Language”  column, 
Kathleen  E.  Miller,  asked  for  help 
with  a special  issue  on  money. 
Specifically,  she  wanted  background 
on  colloquial  terms  or  phrases  like 


“greenbacks”  and  “the  color  of 
money.”  Well,  we  could  go  on  at  some 
length  about  the  history  represented  by 
words  like  these.  Many  numisma- 
tists—but  perhaps  few  others— know 
that  the  U.S.  “greenback”  got  its  name 
from  the  first  federal  issue  of  paper 
money,  during  the  Civil  War.  These 
“demand  notes”  were  elaborately 
printed  on  the  back  in  green  ink,  a nov- 
elty at  the  time.  This  was  primarily  an 
anti-counterfeiting  measure.  Most 
notes  (private  chartered  bank  notes)  of 
the  pre-Civil  War  era  had  no  printing 
on  their  backs  or,  if  they  did,  it  was 
usually  in  ordinary  black  ink,  or  some- 
times red.  Green  ink  became  an  estab- 
lished tradition  for  the  back  of  most 
United  States  government  notes. 

But  now,  what  color  is  money  really? 
For  us,  maybe  green  (we’ve  got  the 
“greenbacks,”  and  look  at  our  comic 
strips!),  but  the  color  of  certain  metals 
or  other  valuables  has  typically  charac- 
terized names  for  money  of  other  times 
and  places.  In  German,  money  ( geld)  is 
cognate  to  gold;  in  French,  money  is 
silver  {argent).  You  may  remember  “a 
pocket  full  of  tin,”  or  brass,  or  copper. 
To  the  ancient  Romans,  money  {pecu - 
nia)  meant  having  to  do  with  cattle, 
and  members  of  the  bovid  family  come 
in  quite  a few  hues.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  was  “white  money”  and 
“black  money”  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  silver  (coins  of  base  billon 
would  darken  through  tarnishing  in  a 
fairly  short  time).  Ah.  to  ramble  pleas- 
antly through  numismatic  nomencla- 
ture... 

Noticing  Numismatics  in 
America 

Providing  data  on  American  coins 
and  paper  money  is  an  important  part 
of  our  activity,  since  perhaps  most 
inquiries  fall  into  this  wide-ranging 
category.  Francisco  Becerra  wondered 
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about  a series  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  including  what  turned  out  to 
be  modern  counterfeits  (from  China) 
of  such  coins  as  the  United  States 
dollars  of  1804  and  1799,  the  Trade 
dollar  and  the  Morgan  dollar.  Tourists 
beware!  Linda  Womack  asked  the 
reason  for  the  large  “P”  on  the  back 
of  a 1942  five-cent  piece — the  famil- 
iar “war  nickel”  which  today  many 
numismatists  take  for  granted,  but 
which  represents  the  first  instance  in 
our  history  when  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  signed  its  product.  Sometimes 
people  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
change  in  mint  marks  was  to  indicate 
the  emergency  composition  of  the 
coins:  the  normal  25%  nickel  and 
75%  copper  mixture  was  replaced  by 
one  of  56%  copper,  35%  silver  and 
9%  manganese,  so  that  the  1942-45 
“nickels”  are  really  a billon  coinage! 

The  Learning  Channel  broadcast 
my  participation  in  a segment  of  the 
“Hunt  for  Amazing  Treasures”  on 
May  1,  2003,  having  to  do  with  the 
fabulous  1933  $20  gold  piece,  now 
on  display  in  our  exhibition 
“Drachmas,  Doubloons  and  Dollars” 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  K.  Miyagawa,  of  the  publish- 
ing company  Shoshinkan  (which 
issues  a magazine  for  numismatic 
collectors),  contacted  us  to  introduce 
information  about  this  coin  to 
Japanese  readers.  It  and  its  auction 
price  are  now  famous  in  Japan,  too,  it 
appears.  Miyagawa  described  the 
record  sale,  “759  man  dollars”  (man 
is  the  number  “10,000”  in  Japan),  as 
“beyond  unique. ..as  if  supreme  alche- 
my turns  $20  into  $7.59  million.” 
Graciela  Matteo,  from  the 
Superintendencia  de  Seguros  y 
Reaseguros  of  the  Banco  Central  del 
Uruguay,  had  a reference  question 
regarding  the  1907  (Arabic  numerals) 
version  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  double 
eagle  coin. 

Gerald  C.  Morris  inquired  about  a 
gold-colored  token  of  Theodor 
Bollenhagen  & Co.  that  he  had 
acquired.  This  firm  was  a 19th  centu- 
ry New  York  importer  and  vender  of 
numismatic  miscellany,  whose  pieces 
(like  Morris’  example)  feature  on  the 
obverse  a head  of  Liberty  Head  and 


the  words  THEODOR  BOLLEN- 
HAGEN & COM.  49  MAIDEN 
LANE  (or  M.  LANE).  It  was  located 
near  where  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  with  the  major  ANS  exhibit, 
resides  today!  On  the  reverse  is  an 
office  building  with  the  sun  shining 
above  and  the  words  CITY  HALL/ 
NEW  YORK  in  the  exergue.  This 
firm  marketed  its  brass  tokens  in  the 
1850s,  in  four  sizes  to  correspond 
with  the  contemporary  $20,  $10,  $5 
and  $2  1/2  U.S.  gold  coins.  They 
were  “store  card”  advertisements  but 
are  also  considered  game  counters  or 
spielmarken  (the  German  name  for 
such  counters),  used  like  modern-day 
“poker  chips.”  According  to  Russell 
Rulau’s  Standard  Catalog  of  United 
States  Tokens,  (p.  205,  Miller  nos.  69 
to  72A): 

Bollenhagen  was  a toy  and  fancy 
goods  dealer  who  imported  his  gam- 
ing counters  from  Germany.  Lyman 
H.  Low  said  Bollenhagen 
packed  counters  in  the  x'**™ 
boxes  in  which  his 
playing  cards  were 
sold.  Bollenhagen  is 
also  believed  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the 
general  Liberty 

Head/Eagle  spiel 
marken  in  the  country, 
according  to  Low  and 
also  Bushnell,  and  for 
the  generalized  City 
Hall  New  York  coun- 
ters. 

Some  other  questions 
involving  numismatic 
Americana  came  from 
Neo  Kiangyi,  who 
wanted  to  know  about 
an  1 895-dated  U.S.  $10 
gold  piece;  from  anoth- 
er correspondent,  who 
asked  about  an  1 882  example  of  this 
issue;  from  Mathivannan  Narasiah, 
inquiring  about  the  1875  U.S.  Trade 
dollar;  and  from  Elizabeth  Ann  Arey, 
who  wanted  to  know  about  an  1855 
gold  dollar  and  dime  of  1842.  Several 
individuals,  including  Jewel 
Huffman  and  David  Sharpes,  sought 
information  about  the  1776 
Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  Copper 


U.S.A.,  New 
York,  T. 
Bollenhagen, 
Brass 

counter,  ca. 

1 855  (ANS 
1864.34.22, 
gift  of 
George  B. 
Mason), 

1 9mm 


(indeed,  we  are  frequently  asked 
about  the  recent,  common  replicas  of 
this  equivocal  issue).  Kyle  M. 
Stephenson  asked  about  the  1792 
Washington  pattern  half  dollar. 

The  Virginia  Historical  Society 
sought  images,  for  exhibition  and 
publication,  of  a variety  of  Early 
American  items  from  the  cabinet. 
These  included  a Georgia  20  dollar 
bill  of  1776,  a New  York  1776  five 
dollar  note,  a Massachusetts  shilling 
note  of  1779,  a 1776  Continental 
Currency  Six  dollar  note,  a “Pine 
Tree”  shilling  (ca.  1667-1675),  a 
1793  Chain  cent,  a half  dollar  of 
1796,  and  the  Libertas  Americana 
(ca.  1782)  medal. 

Another  example  of  current 
research  involving  American  hold- 
ings came  from  R.  Neil  Fulghum,  the 
Keeper  of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  Gallery  at  the  Louis 
Round  Wilson  Library,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  To 
prepare  a survey  of  the  locations  of 
surviving  specimens,  Fulgham 
requested  a listing  of  the  ANS’  1779 
North  Carolina  currency,  printed  by 
Hugh  Walker  in  Wilmington. 
Unfortunately,  all  of  the  notes  (listed 
below)  are  in  rather  sad  condition, 
having  been  backed  with  tape  or  old 
card  stock.  Accession  data  is  lacking 
for  all  of  them,  but  they  can  be  found 
in  our  on-line  data-base  (Nos. 
0000.999.29304  through  29311): 

$5,  The  “BE  FREEDOM...”  type. 
No. 2230;  with  the  signatures  of 
Taylor  (in  red  ink)  and  of  Hunt. 

$5,  The  “GOOD  GOV....”  type. 
No.  1436;  sigs.  Hunt  (red),  Taylor. 

$10,  The  “AMERICAN...”  type, 
No.  2076;  sigs.  Taylor  (red).  Hunt. 

$10,  The  “VIRTUE  EXC...”  type, 
No.  8319;  sigs.  Taylor  (red),  Hunt. 

$20,  No.  9519;  sigs.  Hunt,  Taylor 
(red). 

$25.  The  “A  FREE  COMM...”  type. 
No.  1964;  sigs.  Hunt,  Taylor  (red). 

$25,  The  “AMERICAN...”  type. 
No.  6623;  sigs.  Taylor,  Hunt  (red). 
N.B.  this  serial  no.  is  higher  than  the 
number  actually  printed,  according  to 
Eric  P.  Newman’s  The  Early  Paper 
Money  of  America. 

$50,  No.  2486;  sigs.  Taylor  (red). 
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Hunt. 

When  famed  researcher  and  ANS 
benefactor  Eric  P.  Newman  inquired 
about  the  19th  century  Camden  and 


0000.999.29308)  106  x 70mm 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  State  Bank  j 
notes,  I found  that  we  have  only  three  • 
identical  $3  bills  from  Camden  \ 
(January  2,  1 862,  issue,  plate  letter  G,  • 
serial  nos.  296,  962  and  1467  — late  j 
counterfeits),  but  17  of  the  Trenton  • 
notes,  ranging  in  date  from  1812  to  | 
1 825.  A couple  have  the  printed  date  j 
181-  with  the  second  ‘1’  overwritten  • 
with  a ‘2’  of  ‘20s  date.  Eric  Newman  • 
noted  that  the  State  Bank  at  Trenton  j 
failed  in  1825-6  and  some  of  its  • 
notes,  being  worthless,  were  altered  j 
into  State  Bank  at  Camden  counter-  j 
parts  because  there  was  so  little  to  • 
change. 

J.  R.  Landress  was  curious  about  • 
the  $500  and  $1000  notes  seldom  • 
seen  today  but  still  occasionally  • 
encountered  in  circulation  by  the  • 
lucky  few.  Jonathan  Oaks  asked  • 
about  Confederate  States  of  America  • 
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notes  in  various  denominations,  : 
while  Len  Sadowski  inquired  about  : 
the  Confederate  States  half  dollar  and  : 
its  common  modern  replicas.  Emily  : 

Marra  and  Bob  : 
Lessard  asked  : 
about  the  “five  : 
cent”  coins  dating  : 
from  the  turn  of  j 
the  19th  century;  : 
the  1883-1912  j 
“Liberty  Head  : 
Nickel”  has  not  : 
been  commonly  : 
seen  in  circulation  : 
now  for  years,  so  : 
people  other  than  : 
numismatists  are  : 
generally  unfamil-  : 
iar  with  them.  John  : 
L.  Guerriero  ran  j 
across  a copper  : 
specimen  of  a copy  j 
of  an  1852  j 
California  frac-  j 
tional  souvenir  i 
dollar  about  which  : 
he  wanted  to  know  : 
more.  Amy  : 

Kurlander,  Curator  j 
of  the  New  York  i 
Transit  Museum,  : 
in  Brooklyn,  con-  : 
tacted  us  looking  : 
for  typical  early  : 
20th  century  coins;  earlier,  they  had  : 
been  looking  for  specific  transit  : 
tokens.  : 

Ancient  and  Medieval 
Inquiries 

I do  not  always  learn  of  our  • 
inquiries  about  ancient  coins— these  j 
are  often  handled  quickly  by  other  j 
staff  members— but  sometimes  I help  • 
with  these  areas  too,  as  with  Herbert  | 
F.  Klug’s  communication  regarding  | 
ancient  Persian  silver  sigloi  and  • 
James  A Papapanu’s  about  two  | 
ancient  bronze  coins  reportedly  | 
found  in  the  area  of  Kavala,  in  • 
Greece.  One  of  these  was  an  issue  of  | 
Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia,  from  ca.  • 
158-149  BC,  featuring  a head  of  the  • 
god  Dionysus  on  the  obverse  and  a • 
goat  on  the  reverse;  the  other,  possi-  • 
bly  an  eroded  issue  of  Thurii,  in  • 
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Lucania— part  of  Magna  Graecia,  in 
southern  Italy  — dating  between  about 
400  and  300  B.C. 

In  the  ANS  cabinet,  the  Medieval 
Department  category  includes  hand- 
struck  (and  contemporary  cast  and 
machine-made)  coins  and  other  items 
ranging  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West  to  the  adoption  of 
minting  machinery  by  European 
states,  whenever  that  occurred.  It 
encompasses  European-style  coins  of 
this  period  from  Asia  and 
Africa  as  well,  such  as 
the  issues  associated 
with  the  Crusades. 

So,  for  instance, 

Louie  T.  Joo,  who 
inquired  about  how 
to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  early 
examples  of  AD-dated 
(pre-1501)  European 
coins  was  tapping 
the  resources  of  the 
Medieval  depart- 
ment (although 
what  he  needed  pri- 
marily was  help  to 
access  the  ANS’  col- 
lection data-base 
catalog).  Another 
question  concerned 
a French  demi 
teston  of  1606, 
struck  during  the 
era  between  the 
introduction  of 
machine  minting 
and  its  thorough- 
going implementation  some  years 
later. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Rosenberg,  of  the 
Department  of  Art,  Art  History  and 
Design  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  contacted  us  to  order  for  pub- 
lication a photo  of  a handsome 
Ferrarese  coin  struck  in  1546  under 
Ercole  II  d'Este  (1534-59),  a medal- 
lie  silver  mezzo  scudo  by  the  impor- 
tant 16th-century  artist  Pastorino  de 
Pastorini.  It  bears  an  armored,  bust- 
length  youthful  image  of  Ercole  fac- 
ing left  on  its  obverse,  and  on  its 
reverse,  an  image  of  Hercules  wear- 
ing the  Nemean  lion-skin  (his  club 
raised  in  his  right  hand  and  holding 


Italy,  Ferrara, 
Ercole  d'Este,  AR 
medallic  scudo, 
by  Pastorino, 
1 546  (ANS 
1937.146.53, 
bequest  of 
Herbert  Scoville) 
35mm 
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on  to  the  cloak  of  a fleeing  soldier 
with  his  left).  The  reverse  legend 
reads  Ml  HI  VIND1CTAM  ET  EGO 
RETRIBVAM. 

We  received  an  unusual  inquiry 
concerning  four  Frankish  deniers  of 
Greece  which  were  purchased  for  the 
cabinet  from  the  Sotheby’s,  March  6- 
7,  1997,  auction  of  the  John  J. 
Slocum  Collection.  This  was  a 
notice  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  regarding  the 
settlement  of 

International  Auction 

Case  Litigation  in  connec- 
tion with  this  sale.  Happily, 
the  society  is  due  to 
receive  a slight  adjustment 
on  the  price  paid.  The  late 
ANS  Council 

Frankish  Greece, 

Achaia,  William  I de 
Villehardouin,  Billon 
denier  tournois, 

Clarentza  mint,  1 245- 
1 278  (ANS 
1997.78.1)  19mm 


Member 
Slocum  had 
formed  a fine 
collection  of 
coins  of  the 
Crusades 
which  was 

broken  up  following  his  death. 
These  four  rarities  from  the  Pylia 
Hoard,  published  by  Michael 
Metcalf  in  our  American 
Numismatic  Society  Museum 
Notes , Vol.  17  (1971),  repre- 
sented varieties  absent  from 
our  cabinet.  They  now  at  least 
perpetuate  in  small  measure 
Slocum’s  connection  with  this  area 
of  collecting  and  scholarship.  The 
acquisition  was  reported  in  the 
Society’s  1997  Annual  Report 
(p.  27). 

Maureen  Collins,  a picture 
researcher  for  Loyola  Press,  a 
Catholic  not-for-profit  book 
publisher,  got  in  touch  with  us 
regarding  preparation  of  a new 
religion  textbook  series  for 
grade-school  children.  A Fourth 
Grade  section  will  feature  a portrayal 
of  St.  Louis  (King  Louis  IX  of 
France;  known  in  Spanish  as  San 
Luis  Rey),  for  which  we  were  able  to 
provide  a fanciful  effigy  from  a lat- 
ter-day French  medal.  No  actual  con- 
temporary issues  bear  portraits  of  the 
saintly  monarch  well-known  to 


numismatists  for  having  introduced 
the  first  high-valued  coin  into  the 
Medieval  French  monetary  tradition 
(the  gros  tournois,  first  struck  in 
1266,  which  was  valued  at  12  deniers 
tournois;  its  English  equivalent, 
introduced  a few  years  later  by 
Edward  I,  was  the  4-penny  “groat”). 

Modern,  Oriental,  and 
Latin  American  Requests 

As  a result  of  seeing  it  mentioned 
on  our  website,  Anders  Frosell 
inquired  about  the  Society’s  Robert 
Robertson  Collection  of  Swedish 
coins,  an  important  part  of  our  hold- 
ings of  material  from  the  Middle 
Ages  as  well  as  more  recent  times. 
Researchers  do  need  special  help 
with  named  collections  because  the 
donors  and  venders  are  not  usually 
included  in  the  part  of  our  data-base 
that  is  searchable  on-line  by  the  pub- 
lic. This  purchase  has  been  almost 
entirely  catalogued  onto  our  data- 
base, however,  so  the  descriptions  of 
individual  coins  are  available  for 
consultation  on-line  at 
www. numismat- 
ics.org  although 
these  records 
would  not  indi- 
cate the  pedi- 
gree. 

The  main  part 
of  Robertson’s 
collection  (2382 
pieces;  ANS 

Accession  no. 

1929. 103),  consisted 
mostly  of  “mod- 
ern” Swedish 
issues,  but 
included  several 
hundred 
medieval  coins. 
He  specialized  in 
coins  of  Sweden 
and  the  Swedish 
Possessions, 
although  he  also 
collected  other 
kinds  of  material 
(for  instance, 
German 
Medieval  bracteates— perhaps  as  a 
complement  to  his  holdings  of 


Sweden,  Gustav 
Vasa,  AR  riksdaler, 
1543:  (ANS 
1929.103.2109) 
33mm 


Swedish  bracteates).  Robertson  made 
a series  of  smaller  gifts  and  sales  to 
the  Society  in  the  1920s  and 
‘30s.  These  too  are  near- 
ly all  entered  onto  our 
database  catalog 
(Accessions  1 928.83, 
1928.124,  1928.153, 

1929.14  and  1934.95). 
Betty  C.  Buschette 
inquired  about  an 
example  of  a “shooting 
Thaler”  of  Aalen, 


Sweden, 
Interregnum,  AR 
ortug,  1465-1467 
(ANS 

1929.103.1984) 

20mm 


in  Swabia,  dating 
from  1894  (one 
of  the  numerous 
awards  presented 
as  prizes  in 
shooting  contests 
held  in  the  wilder,  mountainous  and 
forested  areas  of  central  Europe).  A. 
Bernard  Olij,  from  Indonesia,  sought 
help  with  the  means  for  authenticat- 
ing traditional  cast  Chinese  coins, 
and  Teresa  Reading  wanted  to  know 
about  soapstone  lithography  plates 
for  national  bank  bonds  (something 
rather  outside  the  normal 
realm  of  numismatics!).  Dr.  Robert 
Grynszpan,  Director  of  Research  at 
the  Laboratoire  de  Chemie 
Metallurgique,  Centre  National  de  la 
Recherche  Scientifique,  in  France, 
contacted  us  in  the  course  of  conduct- 
ing a survey  for  analysis  of  the  1786 
Strasbourg  mint  “homed  bust”  louis 
d’or  of  King  Louis  XVI,  of  which 
fewer  than  30  specimens  are  known 
(sadly,  the  Society’s  holdings  of 
French  gold  from  this  era  are  not 
strong;  there  is  no  example  of  this 
peculiar  anomaly  in  the  cabinet). 

One  correspondent  wanted  help 
with  identification  of  a gold  piece 
found  in  California.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a relatively  common  Medieval 
Islamic  piece,  an  issue  of  the  Fatimid 
(Shiite)  Caliph  of  Egypt  Al-‘Aziz 
Abu  al-Mansur  Nazar,  who  ruled 
from  AD  975-996  (AH  365-387).  The 
coin  was  a standard  gold  dinar  of  this 
dynasty,  with  legends  written  in  typi- 
cal Medieval  Arabic  “unpointed 
Kufic”  script.  Marc  Pelletier  wanted 
to  know  about  a Moroccan  Essai  1/2 
Dirham  Essai  of  Fez,  dated  AH  131 1. 
Hans  E.  Lee  sent  images  of  a wed- 
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ding  ensemble  (pieces  of  ornamental 
bridal  apparel  consisting  of  tradition- 
al Chinese  “cash”  coins)  from  East 
Asia,  brought  to  Canada  in  the  1920s 
by  a missionary. 

A referral  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  brought  an  inquiry  from 
Thierry  Depaulis,  of  Paris,  France, 
who  is  researching  George  B.  Glover 
and  his  collection  of  “Far  Eastern” 
numismatic  items.  This  was  an  acqui- 
sition—the  most  important  in  this 
category  at  our  national  museum— 
donated  to  the  Smithsonian  by  his 
widow,  Lucy  H.  Glover,  arriving 
May  5,  1897.  We  were  at  least  able  to 
help  Depaulis  by  providing  the 
notice  in  Bruce  Smith’s  East 
Asia  Journal , Vol.  1 
(1982),  No.  1,  p.42-3,  in 

JvW'  which  this  Chinese  numis- 
matics  expert  stated  that 
“Glover  was  an  American 
who,  as  early  as  1861  was 
commissioner  of  the 
Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  at  Canton.”  This 
would  have  been 
before  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  Service  was 
set  up  by  Robert  Hart 
in  Shanghai,  in  1863, 
according  to 

Depaulis,  who  also 
states  that  “We  have 
good  reasons  to 
believe... [Glover]  was 
living  in  Shanghai  in  1875.”  In  1895, 
Glover’s  collection  was  cataloged 
and  published  posthumously  by 
James  H.  Stewart  Lockhart  under  the 
title  Currency  of  the  Farther  East.  It 
listed  nearly  2000  pieces,  including 
quite  a few  rarities  (among  them,  two 
of  the  ten  known  T’ai  P’ing  silver 
cash).  The  Glover  collection  helps 
put  into  perspective  the  vastly  greater 
holdings  in  the  cabinet  of  the  ANS, 
largely  consisting  of  the  great  John 
Reilly,  Jr.,  collection  of  some  37,000 
items. 

Another  individual  contacted  us 
after  having  purchased  part  of  a 
hoard  of  milled  Spanish  silver  two- 
reales  pieces  from  the  second  and 
third  decades  of  the  1 8th  century,  said 
to  have  been  found  near  Cap  Haitien, 

A M 


Haiti.  Other  visitors  came  to  the  ANS 
to  learn  about  some  late  17th  century 
“cob”  coins  from  the  mint  of  Potosf, 
in  what  is  now  Bolivia  (small- 
denomination  pieces  reportedly 
found  on  a beach  on  the  coast  of 
Ecuador)  which  seemingly  came 
from  a sunken  treasure.  Alina  Sokol, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  needed  a 
photo  of  a gold  escudo  clearly  show- 
ing the  Habsburg  arms  of  Philip  III; 
we  provided  a Segovia  Mint  milled 
example  of  1607.  Raul  Ramirez 
Pena,  from  Cuba,  asked  about  an 
1 807  gold  two  escudos  of  the  Madrid 
Mint.  James  Hearn  contacted  us 
while  researching  the  1835  Peruvian 
eight  reales  of  the  Cuzco  mint  (unfor- 
tunately, the  ANS  has  an  example  of 
neither  the  1835  nor  1836  issues  — in 
spite  of  holding  an  outstanding  gen- 
eral collection  of  coinage  from  Peru). 

Researches  on  Medals 

The  Society  is  renowned  for  its  cab- 
inet of  medallic  works,  but  when  I 
hunted  on  researcher  Marvin 
Lessen ’s  behalf,  I learned  of  one, 
unfortunately  of  which  we  hold  no 
example  — the  issue  of  British 
monarch  Charles  II  (1660-1685) 
commonly  known  as  the  IAM  FLO- 
RESCIT  medal  ( Medallic 
Illustrations,  p.  475-6,  no. 83). 
However,  Anthony  Bongiovanni,  Jr., 
had  a question  about  the  identifica- 
tion and  references  for  an  historical 
medal  of  the  Netherlands  of  which 
we  do  have  a fine  specimen.  This  is  a 
piece  by  Christoph  Adolfzoon  com- 
memorating Admiral  Michael  de 
Ruyter,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
in  battle  with  the  French  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  near  Messina,  on  April  22, 
1676.  This  issue  referred  to  an  occa- 
sion when  the  Dutch  Republic  had 
allied  with  Habsburg  Spain  to  oppose 
Sicilian  rebels  who  were  supported 
by  France.  The  fight  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  naval  engagements  record- 
ed up  to  that  time.  The  Society  is  for- 
tunate to  have  an  example  of  this 
piece  in  the  cabinet  (Van  Loon, 
Histoire  metallique.  No.  176). 

As  usual,  several  inquiries  con- 
cerned the  famous  American  Indian 
Peace  medals.  For  reference  purpos- 
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Spain,  Philip  III, 
AV  escudo, 
Segovia  mint, 

1 607  (ANS 
1001.1.16843, 
permanent  loan 
from  the 
Hispanic 
Society  of 
America) 

1 9mm 


Netherlands,  AR  de  Ruyter  memorial 
medal,  by  Christoph  Adolfzoon,  1676 
(ANS  1 908. 277. 6, gift  of  Daniel 
Parish,  Jr.)  70mm 

es,  the  Society’s  holdings  and  data- 
base often  prove  helpful  for  many 
areas  of  study  of  this  kind.  One 
sought  the  rare  British  issue  of 
George  III  from  New  York,  the 
“Happy  While  United”  medal  of 
1766  by  D.  C.  Fueter.  Timothy 
Shannon,  of  the  History  Department, 
Gettysburg  College,  requested  pho- 
tography of  the  James  Madison 
Indian  Peace  Medal  of  1809  for 
inclusion  in  a forthcoming  article 
entitled  “Queequeg’s  Tomahawk:  A 
Cultural  Biography,”  to  be  published 
in  the  in  the  academic  journal, 
Ethnohistory.  Mary  C.  Porter  con- 
tacted the  resource  center  at  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian’s  George  Gustav  Heye  Center, 
in  New  York  City,  and  was  referred  to 

I E T Y 


us  tor  help  with  an  historic  photo- 
graph. This  was  an  image  of  her  great 
grandfather,  the  famed  Chief  Joseph, 
of  the  Nez  Perce,  wearing  a medal 
that  appears  to  be  a decoration  con- 
sisting of  a floriated  cross  on  a pen- 


U.S.A.,  James  Madison,  AR  Indian 
Peace  Medal,  by  John  Reich,  1 809 
(ANS  1 91 5. 1 44. 1 , gift  of  H.  Scoville 
& A.G.  Mills)  62  mm 

dant  ribbon  with  a pin-back  bar. 
Regrettably,  so  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  “pin  it  down.” 

W.  Lancaster  inquired  about  a sou- 
venir item  from  a set  of  medalets  rep- 
resenting the  US  Presidents  acquired, 
oddly  enough,  during  a visit  to 
Singapore  in  1969.  This  one  was  a 
piece  featuring  the  12th  President, 
Zachary  Taylor.  Often  people  think 
such  items  may  have  value  because 
when  they  see  “1849”  or  “War  of 
1812”  they  suppose  the  token  to  be 
an  antique.  Another  souvenir  of  this 


kind  about  which  we 
had  an  inquiry 
was  an  “1801” 
Thomas 
Jefferson 
token  with 
the  familiar 
designs  of  the 
Jefferson 
Indian  Peace 
medal. 

Debby  Friedman 
made  an  inquiry 
regarding  the 
Erie  Canal 
medal  of 

1826.  This 
work  was 

designed  by 
Archibald 


engraved  by  the 
outstanding  die- 
cutter  Charles 
Cushing  Wright 
and  struck  by 
M a 1 t b y 
Pedetreau.  Those 
struck  in  silver 
are  quite  rare;  the 
“white  metal”  (pewter  or  similar 
alloy)  examples  much  less  so.  The 
Erie  canal  medals  are  often  found 
with  their  original  turned  and  fitted 
wooden  cases.  These  can  pose  a seri- 
ous conservation  problem  today  due 
to  shrinkage  of  the  wood.  Large 
“copies,”  in  white  metal  and  bronze, 
were  made  nearly  contemporaneous- 
ly by  Edward  Thomason,  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  early  ANS  Member’s  Medal, 
long  a feature  of  the  Society,  was 
manufactured  to  order  by  George 
Hampden  Lovett  of  New  York,  a 
noted  engraver  and  die  sinker  known 
for  his  Washington  medals  beginning 
in  the  1860s.  (He  was  the  brother  of 
Robert  Lovett,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  is  possibly  best  remembered 
today  as  the  minter  of  the  famous 
cent  intended  for  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  See  ANS 
Magazine , Vol.  2,  No.  2,  p.  43).  The 
Lovetts  were  among  the  leading 
medallic  minters  from  the  1860s 
through  the  ‘80s.  Gar  Travis  inquired 


U.S.A.,  New  York, 
ANS  AR  member- 
ship medal  of 
Benjamin  Betts, 
1868,  by  G.  H. 
Lovett,  ca.  1 875 
(ANS 

0000.999.3345) 

42mm 


about  this  issue  after  finding  one 
issued  to  Alfred  Rowell  in  1884.  A 
number  of  these  handsome  pieces  are 
today  in  the  Society’s  cabinet. 

George  V.  Huse,  Jr.  wanted  back- 
ground regarding  Adolph 
Alexander  Weinman’s  designs  for 
the  medals  presented  at  the  1904  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair — Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  Fortuitously, 
these  beautiful  pieces,  by  this  illustri- 
ous American  master-sculptor,  figure 
in  our  exhibition  “Full  Circle:  The 
Olympic  Heritage  in  Coins  and 
Medals,”  presently  on  display  at 
t h e 
Federal 
Reserve 
Bank  of 
New  York, 
since  St. 

Louis  at 
that  time 
was  also 
the  venue 
for  the 
games  of  the 
third  modern 
Olympiad.  The  cabinet 
is  fortunate 
to  have 
received 
gifts  of  the 
awards 
won  by  Dr. 

George  F. 


K u n z , 
among 
other 
examples. 

James 

Sweeny  contacted 
us  several  times  as  he 
wrapped  up  the 
revised  edition 
of  his  catalog 
of  British  cal- 
endar medals. 

One  question 
was  regarding 
clarification  of 
two  Kempson 
calendar 

medals,  of  1821  and  1822.  Both  had 
been  inaccurately  described  in  our 
inventory  as  “square  calendar  in  cen- 
ter, at  top  LEAP  date  YEAR  / A 


U.S.A.,  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition, 
Gilt  AE  Prize  Medal, 
by  A.  A.  Weinman, 

1 904  (ANS. 
1933.64.2,  gift  of 
the  estate  of  Dr. 
George  F.  Kunz)  65 
x 74mm 
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CALENDAR.”  In  neither 
case  was  there  truly  a 
reference  to  a “leap 
year.”  Another  ques- 
tion concerned  the 
reading  “Jas. 

Davies”  on  that 
individual’s  issue  of 
1800.  The 

Birmingham  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  had 
inventoried  an  example 
reading  “James  Davis  (sic)  - 
1 800,”  and  we  had  record- 
ed “James  (sic) 
Davies”  for  one  in 
our  data-base 

(Accession  No. 
0000.999.4574). 

Yet  another 
question  con- 
cerned details  of 
our  rare  W.  Foster 
calendar  medal  of 
1685.  Thus  do  our 
correspondents  contin- 
ue to  help  with  the 
ongoing  project  of 
updating  and  expand- 


U.S.A.,  Society  of  Beaux-Arts 
Architects,  AE  Award  Medal, 
by  J.  E.  Roine,  1913  (ANS 
ing  the  catalog  of  our  } 940  1 00. 1961,  bequest  of 

collection.  Robert  J.  Eidlitz)  56mm 
The  Society  of  Beaux 
Arts  Architects  medal  by  the  French 
sculptor  Jules  Edouard  Roine  (1857- 
1916)  interested  Mike  Lahey,  whose 
uncle  had  won  this  prize  in  1931. 

Roine  emigrated  to  the  US  in  1886 
and  had  a successful  career  as  a 
sculptor  both  with  medals  and  archi- 
tectural ornament.  He  taught  model- 
ing at  the  Trade  Mechanical  School 
and  is  known  for  his  commemorative 
medals  and  portraits,  particularly 
those  with  “industrial”  themes.  His 
beaux-arts  style  owes  much  to  the 
French  master  Louis  Oscar  Roty 
(1846-1911).  Roine  won  a gold 
medal  for  his  work  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition  of  1900  (anoth- 
er Olympic  venue,  featured  in  the 
new  ANS  Olympic  exhibition  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York). 


digress  from  our  current 
cabinet  activities  to 
mention  an  inquiry 
of  another 

nature  — one 
which  looks 
more  at  our  past. 
Ken  Biele  con- 
tacted us  for 
information  relat- 
ing to  a business 
formerly  run  by  his 
family,  which  brings  up  an 
interesting  perspective  on  the 
move  to  our  new  location  (at 
140  William  Street,  on  the 
corner  of  Fulton  Street). 
In  many  ways,  the 
kinds  of  functions  that 
museums  perform  do 
not  change.  The 
imperative  to  preserve 
and  interpret  collec- 
tions has  always  necessi- 
tated consideration  of 
appropriate  environments  and 
hardware. 

From  an  old  envelope, 
Mr.  Biele  knew  that 
there  had  been  contact 
between  his  family’s 
business,  known  as 
C.F.&  E.  Biele  and  later  as  Charles  F. 
Biele  and  Sons,  and  the  Society  in 
1893.  This  firm  specialized  in  custom 
showcases  and  cabinets  for  muse- 
ums and  private  collections  in  the  late 
1 9th  and  early  20th  centuries,  provid- 
ing contract  work  of  the  sort  that  is 
still  of  paramount  interest  to  us  in  the 
new  facilities.  Did  they  do  this  for  the 
ANS?  Searches  through  our  archival 
records  after  the  move  to  William 
Street  might  tell  us.  A December  31, 
1938,  article  from  the  New  York  Sun, 
provided  by  Biele,  describes  the  com- 
pany shortly  before  it  folded,  a casu- 
alty of  the  Great  Depression: 


Biele  Company  Since  1867 
Has  Served  Both  Collec- 
tors and  Museums 


Cabinet  Activities, 
Considered  and 
Reconsidered 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to 


The  Charles  F.  Biele  & Sons  Co.,  calling 
itself  simply  "artisans  in  metal,  glass 
and  wood"  and  usually  referred  casu- 
ally as  makers  of  show  cases  and  vit- 
rines,  is  far  from  being  as  humdrum  as 


it  sounds.  A going  concern  since 
1867,  at  33-39  Bethune  Street  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  it  has  been  in  the 
Greenwich  Village  neighborhood  for 
forty  years. 

Museums  from  Massachusetts  to 
California  use  Biele  show  cases. 
Important  private  collectors,  such  as 
Benjamin  Altman,  Charles  L.  Freer,  E. 

S.  Harkness,  Childs  Frick,  Michael 
Friedsam,  John  Gellatly,  have  called 
upon  Biele  for  special  cases;  President 
Roosevelt  for  his  ship  model  collec- 
tion; Theodore  Roosevelt  for  his 
Japanese  art  objects,  and  the  present 
John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Biele  is  a registered  architect, 
and  personal  supervision  of  individual 
orders  seems  to  have  been  the 
keynote  of  his  success.  From  the  raw 
materials,  every  step  of  the  work  pro- 
gresses under  one  roof — with  40,000 
square  feet  of  space  devoted  to  metal 
working,  woodworking,  glass  polish- 
ing, grinding  and  finishing  equip- 
ment. 

Biele  has  made  cases  for  the 
Metropolitan  for  more  than  thirty 
five  years  and  for  the  Morgan  Library 
going  back  to  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan. 
The  dealers  in  paintings,  sculpture 
and  antiques  bring  their  special  show- 
case problems  to  the  old  firm.  Special 
orders  may  call  for  anything,  insetting 
a carved  stone  sculptured  fragment  in 
a wood  background  and  building  a 
case  around  it,  for  an  art  gallery;  a 
pair  of  doors  (just  finished)  for 
Chinese  porcelain  cabinets  for  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  Park  avenue  home;  a 
recently  made  glass  cabinet  for  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  to  house 
a piece  of  railroad  track,  so  mounted 
that  when  one  breathes  upon  it  a 
pointer  turns  and  marks  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  steel;  a bronze  and  glass 
casket  for  the  cathedral  at  Santo 
Domingo. 

The  last,  delivered  in  1937,  was 
made  to  fit  over  the  ancient  lead  cas- 
ket which  Santo  Domingo  claims  con- 
tains the  bones  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  Visitors  at  the  Cunard 
office,  at  25  Broadway,  gaze  at  a one- 
ton  model  of  the  S.S.  Majestic,  housed 
in  a bronze  and  glass  show  case  made 
by  Biele,  about  twenty  two  feet  long, 
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and  itself  weighing  about  a ton,  with 
a chassis  of  structural  steel  and  teak- 
wood  sliding  platform. 

Moldings  in  all  commercial  metals, 
copper,  bronze,  brass,  aluminum, 
chromium,  nickel-silver  and  stainless 
steel,  used  in  everything  from  baby 
carriages  to  hearses;  special  glass  and 
metal  shower-bath  doors  for  ocean 


liners;  and  elaborate  mirror  and  shelf 
arraignments  for  dressing  rooms  are 
among  their  manifold  products. 

It’s  entertaining  to  try  to  envision 
these  fine,  old-fashioned  storage  and 
display  fixtures  whose  enduring  pur- 
pose still  defines  the  seriousness  of 
curation  today.  As  they  are  devel- 
oped, we  invite  all  members  to  visit 


the  new  headquarters  facilities  and  to 
see  how  our  modern  conservation 
and  exhibition  counterparts  continue 
to  perform  the  vital  functions  of  an 
active  museum.  Meanwhile,  we’re 
always  ready  to  help  fulfill  numis- 
matic requests  of  all  kinds  as  best  we 
can.  rrei 


Robert  A.  Weinman 

1915-2003 

By  Robert  Wilson  Hoge 

One  of  America’s  leading  20th-century  medallic  artists,  and  a unique  friend  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  has  passed  away  at  88  years  of  age.  Robert  Alexander  Weinman  died  of  congestive  heart  failure  at 
his  home  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  on  Sunday,  September  7,  2003.  The  younger  son  of  the  noted 
sculptor  Adolph  Alexander  Weinman  (1870-1952),  Robert  had  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and  opened 
his  own  studio  in  New  York  City  in  1948.  There,  he  worked  until  1972,  when  he  moved  his  studio  to  Bedford, 
New  York.  Weinman  retired  to  Winston-Salem  in  1998. 

In  addition  to  assisting  in  his  father’s  studio,  Weinman  studied  at  the  Art  Student’s  League  and  the  National 

Academy  of  Design 

m 


!\ 


• M 
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1 987,  for  the  Society  of  Medalists,  AE,  69  mm  (ANS  1 987. 1 59. 1 , gift  of  the  Society  of 
Medalists) 


under  Paul  Manship,  C. 
Paul  Jennewein,  Edward 
McCartan,  Walker 

Hancock  and  Lee  Lawrie. 
A veteran  of  World  War  II, 
he  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  from  1 942  to  1 945. 

Weinman  was  a past 
president  and  honorary 
president  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  which 
awarded  him  its  Gold 


Medal  in  1997.  He  was  also  an  Academician  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  served  on  the  execu- 
tive board  of  this  organization.  Serving  as  the  chairman  of  the  five-member  panel  of  judges,  Robert  Weinman 
supervised  the  selection  of  the  designs  for  the  nation’s  three  Bicentennial  coins.  The  collection  of  his  papers, 
from  1935-1971,  is  in  the  Archives  of  American  Art,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Like  his  father,  Robert  Weinman  was  a long-time  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  He  was  a Life  Fellow  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  a major  supporter  and  donor.  The  Society  awarded 
him  its  highest  honor,  the  J.  Sanford  Saltus  Award  Medal  (which  his  father  had  also  received,  in  1920),  for 
“outstanding  achievement  in  the  art  of  the  medal”  in  1964,  and  named  him  Sculptor  of  the  Year  in  1975. 
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Later,  he  chaired  the  Saltus  Medal  Award  Committee,  which  selects  the  most  outstanding  medallic  sculp- 
tors to  receive  this  prestigious  recognition. 

Among  Weinman’s  creative  works  are  award  medals  for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center,  the 

National  Science  Foundation,  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers  and  Thiel  College.  For  New  York  University,  he 
designed  the  Albert  Gallatin  Medal  as  well  as  issues  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame  of  Great  Americans.  Some  of  Weinman’s  other 
popular  medals  are  issues  honoring  such  athletes  as 
Henry  Aaron,  Jack  Nicklaus,  “Babe”  Ruth,  Jim  Thorpe 
and  “Babe”  Zaharias  for  the 
Hall  of  Champions 
series.  His  work  is 
also  represented 
in  the  series  of 
the  National 
Commemorative 
Society. 

Many  of  Robert 

Weinman’s  medals  were 

. „ , minted  by  the 

"Bobbie",  nd,  CU,  85  mm,  by  Adolf  Alexander 

Weinman,  (ANS  1 976.263.73,  gift  of  R.A.  Weinman)  Medallic  Art  Company, 

among  them  such  cor- 
porate issues  as  those  for  Merck  and  Company,  Studebaker  Transportation, 
and  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance.  Much  of  his  sculptural  talent 
expressed  itself  in  memorials  to  celebrated  individuals;  we  find 
Presidents  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman  and  George  Washington  among  these,  as  well  as 
other  historical  personages  such  as  Amelia  Earhart,  William 
Penn  and  Roger  Williams — not  to  mention  fellow  medallic 
sculptor  Ralph  Menconi. 

Over  a span  of  more  than  20  years,  Weinman  presented 
important  donations  of  material  to  the  ANS  cabinet,  rang- 
ing from  his  own  medallic  works  through  those  of  others 
that  he  had  collected  himself.  This  panorama  of  accessions 
includes  original  sketches,  galvanoes  and  plaster  models. 

Some  of  the  most  cherished  items  are  works  by  his  father  and  by 
his  brother  Howard. 

Robert  Weinman’s  survivors  include  his  wife  Jane  M. 

Weinman  of  Winston-Salem;  sons  Paul  of  Advance,  North  -982#  ^E'  76mm' 

(ANS  1998.26.25,  gilt  of  R.A.  Weinman) 

Carolina,  and  Christopher  of  Norwich,  Vermont;  daughter- 

in-law  Maribeth  of  Winston-Salem;  and  grandsons  Mark,  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  David,  of  Philadelphia, 
Stephen,  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  Zachary,  of  Winston-Salem.  EH3 
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Dedication  Of  The  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.  Library 


On  December  2,  the  ANS  dedicated  the  new  Library  at  140  William  Street  to  the 
memory  of  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.,  former  President  and  Councilor  of  the  ANS.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  over  80  people,  Doris  Bass,  the  widow  of  Harry  Bass  and  President  of  the 
Harry  W.  Bass  Jr.  Foundation,  cut  the  ribbon  to  open  the  new  library,  which  occupies 
the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  the  new  building.  On  behalf  of  the  Harry  W.  Bass.  Jr. 
Foundation  she  also  presented  a check  for  $400,000,  which  brought  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  ANS,  by  the  Bass  Foundation,  to  over  $4,000,000. 

The  entire  building  and  its  library  will  open  to  the  public  in  June,  once  the  renovation 
process  and  move  of  the  massive  ANS  collections  have  been  completed. 


ANS  Librarian  Francis  D. 

When  Harry  Bass  passed  away,  j 
the  ANS  Library  had  almost  com-  : 
pleted  another  of  the  many  projects  j 
that  he  guided  and  funded  through  : 
his  Foundation.  That  project  was  j 
the  digitization  of  the  card  cata-  : 
logue.  I wish  he  could  have  seen  it  \ 
completed  because  it  so  much  rep-  j 
resented  Harry’s  philosophy.  He  j 
knew  that  information  was  of  little  j 
value  unless  people  had  ready  : 
access  to  it  and  he  knew  that  great  j 
libraries  were  of  limited  use  if  the  : 
population  at  large  could  not  deter-  j 
mine  their  holdings.  And  so,  he  ini-  : 
tiated  the  process  that  ultimately  \ 
displayed  the  holdings  of  this  great  • 
library  to  anyone  on  the  planet  who  : 
had  access  to  a computer.  And  he  j 
certainly  understood  the  power  of  : 
the  computer.  So,  in  naming  this  • 
Library,  there  is  no  more  appropri-  : 
ate  name  than  The  Harry  W.  Bass,  | 

Jr.  Library.  It  is  important  that  • 
those  who  access  it  remotely  or  : 
walk  through  its  doors  to  look  up  j 
references  they  have  found  via  : 
their  computers,  know  who  it  was  • 
that  made  it  all  possible.  : 

But  Harry  did  much  more  for  this  | 
Library.  In  1968,  he  became  a j 
member  of  the  Standing  : 
Committee  on  the  Library,  becom-  • 
ing  its  Chairman  in  1980,  a posi-  : 
tion  that  he  held  until  his  passing.  \ 
During  the  60’s  and  70’s,  he  pro-  : 
vided  much  support  for  the  \ 
library's  binding  program.  In  1971,  : 


Campbell  delivered  the  following  address: 


he  established  the  Bass  Library  Fund, 
which  has  become  the  major  library 
fund.  During  the  same  year,  he  fund- 
ed the  renovation  of  one  of  the 
library’s  reading  areas,  which  was 
afterward  infor-  mmmmm 
mally  named  the 
“Bass  Room.”  In 
the  years  prior  to 
1978,  when  he 
became  the 
Society’s 
President,  he  had 
placed  the  library 
on  a sound  finan- 
cial footing.  After 
he  assumed  the 
presidency,  he 
focused  on 

enhancing  the 
quality  of  library 
operations  by 
funding  expan- 
sion of  computeri- 
zation to  include 
library  applica- 
tions. He  also 
funded  the  instal- 
lation of  move- 
able  shelving  in 
the  West  Room  of 
the  Library. 

When  Harry 
relinquished  the 
presidency  of  the 
Society  in  1984, 
he  began  a new 
phase  in  his  sup- 


port of  the  library.  Still  a member 
of  the  Society’s  governing 
Council,  he  now  focused  on  build- 
ing the  library’s  endowment,  fund- 
ing purchases  of  rare  materials. 


Doris  Bass  with 
her  sons  Michael 
Calhoun  (I.)  and 
David  Calhoun 
(r.)  in  front  of  the 
library  plaque  in 
memory  of  Harry 
W.  Bass 
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From  left  to  right  Michael  Calhoun,  Donald  Partrick,  David  Calhoun,  Doris  Bass  and 
Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan  at  the  luncheon  after  the  Library  Dedication  on  December  2. 


invitation  to  visit  his  home  and 
inspect  his  library.  He  called  his 
library  the  “Sanctum  Sanctorum,” 
and  it  was  quite  a treat  to  be  given  a 
personal  tour  by  Harry  himself.  In 
1975,  when  Geoffrey  North  retired 
and  I became  Librarian  Harry  wrote 
to  me  expressing  his  confidence  in 
me  and  indicating  he  would  be  avail- 
able to  provide  “whatever  assistance” 
he  might  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
He  certainly  delivered  on  that 
promise. 

Now,  if  Harry  were  here  today,  he 
would  no  doubt  be  pleased  with  this 
tribute,  but  I know  he  would  also  say 
to  me,  “All  this  is  fine,  Frank,  but  you 
haven’t  said  a word  about  the  future. 
The  past  is  past,  Frank.”  So,  I am  sure 
he  would  be  happy  to  know  that  we 
are  planning  to  barcode  the  library 
collection  and  have  already  enlisted 
the  consultant  services  of  Wayne  Hill 
of  Anna,  Texas  to  prepare  our  exist- 
ing database  to  receive  barcodes. 
And,  oh  yes,  it  was  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr. 
who  originally  introduced  us  to  W.  L. 
Hill  Consultants.  Harry  would  also  be 
happy  to  know  that  we  will  be  devel- 
oping a proper  Online  Catalogue  on  a 
new  software  platform  and  that  we 
are  preparing  the  first  of  what  we 
hope  will  be  many  facsimiles  of  rari- 


ties in  the  collection.  The  first  of  the 
facimilies  will  be  funded  by  Library 
Committee  member,  Dan  Hamelberg. 
And,  Harry  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  know  that  we  are  well 
along,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Library  Committee  and  its  Chairman, 
John  W.  Adams,  with  raising  the 
funds  to  endow  a Chair  for  the 
Society’s  Librarian.  Strong  support 
for  this  endeavor  has  already  come 
from  The  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr. 
Foundation.  I would  like  to  thank 
Foundation  Trustees,  Doris  L.  Bass, 
Michael  L.  Calhoun  and  Executive 
Director,  F.  David  Calhoun,  who  are 
with  us  today  and  J.  Michael  Wylie, 
who  could  not  attend.  I am  especially 
grateful  to  Doris  Bass,  Harry's 
widow,  for  her  continuing  support  as 
the  Foundations’  President. 

As  you  look  around  this  building 
today  you  will  see  a work  in  progress. 
When  I look  at  some  areas  of  the  new 
Library  I think  of  a garden  in  which 
the  seeds  have  been  planted  and  are 
waiting  to  sprout.  Thanks  to  the  Bass 
Foundation  and  many  others  in  this 
audience  they  will  sprout  and  with 
some  watering  along  the  way  by  all 
those  who  care  about  this  Library, 
they  will  flourish.  Thank  you  all  for 
being  here.  mi 


and  the  completion  of  library  com- 
puterization. He  began  his  support  of 
special  acquisitions  in  1990,  with  a 
sizable  donation  toward  the  purchase 
of  items  from  the  library  of  John  W. 
Adams.  At  the  George  Kolbe  sale  of 
December  8,  1991,  Harry,  along  with 
several  other  donors,  contributed  to 
the  purchase  of  the  New  Netherlands 
Coin  Company  Archives.  Beginning 
in  November,  1994,  the  firm  of 
Bowers  and  Merena  commenced  the 
auction  of  the  legendary  Armand 
Champa  library,  which  was  sold  at 
four  separate  sales,  the  last  occurring 
in  November  of  1995.  I knew  about 
some  of  the  rarities  to  be  offered  and 
also  knew  that  attempting  to  purchase 
only  one  or  two  would  considerably 
deplete  my  library  budget.  Harry 
knew  this  as  well,  so  he  called  me 
prior  to  the  first  sale  and  once  again 
offered  to  help,  pointing  out  that 
these  sales  would  offer  items  that 
appear  “once  in  a lifetime.”  Through 
Harry’s  generosity,  more  than  100  of 
these  items  are  now  in  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  Library.  To 
mention  just  a few,  the  library 
acquired  Raphael  Thian’s  “Register 
of  issues  of  Confederate  States 
Treasury  Notes,”  the  personal  diary 
of  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  several  manu- 
scripts by  Walter  Breen,  and  a num- 
ber of  rare  counterfeit  detectors  and 
auction  catalogs. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  very 
much  involved  with  other  projects 
initiated  by  the  Harry  Bass  Research 
Foundation  and  despite  the  fact  that 
his  health  was  failing,  Harry  still 
spent  a good  deal  of  time  supporting 
computerization  of  the  ANS  library’s 
operations.  I spoke  with  him  for  the 
last  time  a week  before  he  passed 
away  and  found  him  still  offering 
words  of  encouragement.  He  was  a 
true  friend  and  an  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual. 

Harry  gave  not  only  financial  sup- 
port, but  also  gave  of  himself,  taking 
time  to  get  to  know  people.  In  1970, 
when  I had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  American  Library  Association 
Convention,  which  that  year  was  held 
in  Dallas,  Harry  extended  a warm 
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Minor  Myers,  Jr.,  1942-2003 

BY  ROBERT  WILSON  HOGE 


umismatics  has  lost  a wide-ranging 
scholar  and  educator.  ANS  member 
Minor  Myers,  Jr.,  who  led  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  in  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  through  a period  of  unparalleled 
achievement  as  its  president,  died  of 
cancer  July  22,  at  the  age  of  60. 

Born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  Myers  earned  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  1964  from  Carleton  College  in  Northfield, 
Minnesota.  He  went  on  to  Princeton  University,  earning 
master’s  (1967)  and  doctoral  (1972)  degrees  in  politics 
and  political  philosophy,  beginning  his  academic  career 
in  1968  as  an  instructor  in  government  at  Connecticut 
College,  where  he  achieved  the  rank  of  full  professor 
and  department  chair.  In  1984,  Myers  was  named 
provost  and  dean  of  faculty  at  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  Colleges  in  Geneva,  New  York,  where  he  served 
for  five  years  before  becoming  the  17th  president  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  in  1989. 

Myers  helped  guide  many  educational  organizations 
and  institutions,  serving  on  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  Foundation  for  Independent  Higher  Education,  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  Illinois,  the  Institute  for  the 
International  Education  of  Students,  and  the  Lyman 
Allyn  Museum  at  Connecticut  College.  He  was  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  from  1986- 
1988,  and  although  he  was  also  a student  of  other 
areas  of  numismatics,  his  best  known  contribution  to 
the  field  is  represented  by  his  interest  in  the  decora- 
tions issued  by  this  organization,  resulting  in  the  1998 
publication  of  his  definitive  work,  The  Insignia  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

A scholar  and  a teacher  whose  varied  personal  inter- 
ests besides  numismatics  included  tennis,  playing  the 
piano  and  harpsichord,  discussing  music  history,  and 
collecting  books  and  meteorites,  in  recent  years  Myers 
had  been  completing  a survey  of  multi-talented  individ- 
uals in  Europe,  the  Americas  and  Japan  since  the 
Renaissance,  with  the  working  title  Polymath:  The 
World  of  the  Multi-Talented  (a  company  among  whom 
he  would  have  deserved  his  own  place).  Myers’  fasci- 
nation with  the  18th  century  led  to  his  expertise  in  fur- 
niture, musical  instruments,  publishing,  and  higher  edu- 
cation during  the  American  colonial  period,  and  carried 
this  interest  to  the  culture  of  Revolutionary  France  as 
well. 

Myers  was  the  author  or  co-author  of  eight  books, 
including  A Documentary  History  of  American  Interiors 
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from  the  Colonial  Era  to  1915  (1980),  and  an  original 
musical  play,  The  College  Inn  Revisited  (focusing  on 
the  1920s  jazz  movement  in  Chicago  and  the  role  that 
city  played  as  a launching  ground  for  Broadway  theatre 
in  New  York).  In  addition,  He  wrote  numerous  articles 
and  papers  on  topics  ranging  from  Roman  imperial 
coinage  to  Baroque  cuisine  to  American  baseball. 

During  Myers’  tenure  at  Illinois  Wesleyan,  the 
University  increased  its  student  enrollment,  selectivity, 
and  academic  profile;  raised  $137  million  in  a papital 
campaign;  and  completed  $115  million  of  renpvation 
and  construction,  including  The  Ames  Library,  the 
Center  for  Natural  Science,  the  Hansen  Student 
Center,  and  the  Shirk  Center  for  Athletics  and 
Recreation.  Under  his  leadership,  the  faculty  estab- 
lished an  annual  student  research  conference;  created 
semester-long  programs  in  London  and  Madrid;  added 
major  or  minor  programs  in  American  Studies, 
Anthropology,  Biochemistry,  Cognitive  Science, 
Women’s  Studies,  Environmental  Studies,  Greek  and 
Roman  Studies,  International  Business,  Russian,  and 
Japanese  Studies;  and  altered  the  calendar  to  develop 
May  Term — a month-long  semester  during  which  inno- 
vative courses  and  off-campus  study  are  emphasized. 
Also  during  this  time,  the  University  was  granted  a Phi 
Beta  Kappa  chapter,  and  developed  exchange  pro- 
grams with  Pembroke  College  of  Oxford  University  and 
with  Obirin  and  Keio  universities  in  Tokyo. 

“Minor  was  passionate  about  the  value  of  a liberal  arts 
education,”  said  Janet  McNew,  provost  under  Myers 
and  acting  president  following  his  death.  “He  was  the 
very  model  of  a liberally  educated  person  whose  inter- 
ests ranged  far  and  wide,  and  who  cherished  learning 
as  an  end  in  itself.. .he  taught  us  to  dream  and  then 
showed  us  how  to  make  those  dreams  a reality.  “This  is 
an  enormous  loss,”  said  Craig  Hart,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Board  of  Trustees.  “In  countless 
ways,  Minor  Myers  had  become  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan.  He  had  the  highest  aspirations  for 
this  University...  His  enthusiasm  was  infectious.  He  was 
a joy  to  be  around.” 

Myers  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ellen,  and  their  two 
sons,  Minor  III,  and  Joffre  V.A. 

Data  provided  courtesy  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  web-site,  www.iwu.edu. 
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The  History  Of  The  ANS 

The  Sixth  Decade 

ABRIDGED  BY  OLIVER  D.  HOOVER  FROM  HOWARD 
ADELSON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANS 


In  the  last  instalment  of  this  series 
we  saw  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  solve  some  of  its  longstand- 
ing difficulties  thanks  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Archer  M.  Huntington  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  permanent  quar- 
ters at  Audobon  Terrace.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  America’s  Gilded  Age  the 
ANS  received  new  opportunities  to 
expand  and  establish  itself  as  a 
mature  institution. 

The  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics 

Now  that  the  Society  had  a new  and 
secure  residence,  it  could  once  again 
resume  many  of  the  activities  that  it 
had  previously  been  forced  to  put 
aside.  The  most  notable  of  these  was 
the  resumption  of  the  publication  of 
the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  under  the  auspices  and 
direct  supervision  of  the  ANS.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  already  in  1893 
the  journal  had  been  given  over  to  the 
Boston  Numismatic  Society  and 
William  T.R.  Marvin,  who  published 
it  as  a quarterly  until  1907.  In  that 
year,  as  construction  was  progressing 
on  the  new  building,  the  Society 
bought  back  all  plates,  back  issues 
and  other  associated  material  for 
$400,  but  retained  Marvin  as  editor 
for  future  issues,  beginning  with  vol- 
ume 42  in  1908.  However,  the 
resumed  series  was  not  destined  for 
long  life.  In  1920  the  ANS  published 


the  fifty-third  and  last  volume. 
Indices  of  earlier  issues  through  vol- 
ume 50  were  included  in  volume  51 
of  1918. 

During  Marvin’s  tenure  as  editor 
there  was  almost  constant  discussion 
about  how  to  improve  the  Journal  and 
when  he  died  in  1912  the  decision 
was  made  to  consolidate  the  four 
issues  into  a single  volume  published 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  a replace- 
ment for  the  quarterly  publication, 
the  ANS  began  to  issue  monographs, 
the  first  of  which  was  Ernest 
Babelon’s  Les  me  dailies  historiques 
du  regne  de  Napoleon  le  Grand, 
empereur  et  roi  (1912),  an  important 
work  describing  medals  commemo- 
rating important  events  in  the  career 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

In  addition  to  the  Journal,  during 
the  sixth  decade  of  its  existence,  the 
Society  also  produced  several  other 
books,  thereby  beginning  the  long 
tradition  of  monographic  publication 
that  continues  to  this  day.  The  ANS 
published  Agnes  Baldwin’s  The 
Electrum  Coinage  of  Lampsakos  in 
1914,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  Bauman  L.  Belden's 
Medals  and  Publications  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  with 
an  Historical  Sketch  in  the  following 
year.  In  1913  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  establish  a series  devoted  to 
American  numismatic  subjects  with 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 


the  American  Numismatic  Series. 
Nevertheless,  while  this  work  by 
Edgar  H.  Adams  and  William  H. 
Woodin  on  United  States  Pattern, 
Trial  and  Experimental  Pieces  was 
recognized  as  an  outstanding 
achievement  and  is  still  a key  refer- 
ence today,  it  also  had  the  dubious 
honor  of  being  the  last  book  in  the 
series.  The  experiment  with  a specif- 
ically American  publication  series 
was  not  resurrected  until  the  1980s 
when  the  ANS  began  to  print  the 
papers  given  at  the  annual  Coinage  of 
the  Americas  Conferences. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
U.S.  Coinage  Design 

As  we  have  seen  in  previous  instal- 
ments, one  of  the  abiding  concerns  of 
the  ANS  was  the  aesthetic  improve- 
ment of  United  States  coinage,  which 
at  the  time  was  deemed  by  many  to 
be  unattractive,  particularly  by  com- 
parison with  European  coins. 
Although  the  Society’s  efforts  on  this 
front  in  the  1890s  came  to  little 
result,  the  American  presidency  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (1901-1909) 
created  a favourable  atmosphere  for 
renewing  the  struggle.  Roosevelt 
was  himself  a strong  proponent  of 
change  to  the  appearance  of  the 
coinage  and  hoped  for  a redesign  that 
would  take  into  account  the  aesthet- 
ics of  ancient  Greek  coins.  Needless 
to  say,  the  ANS  could  hardly  have 
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asked  for  a better  ally  in  the  crusade 
for  an  improved  coinage.  In  1905 
Roosevelt  needed  little  convincing  to 
support  Augustus  St.  Gaudens’  beau- 
tiful high  relief  designs  for  the  $20 
gold  double-eagle  and  the  $10  eagle 
coins  as  well  as  Bela  L.  Pratt’s 
intaglio  designs  for  the  $5  gold  half- 
eagle and  $2  1/2  quarter-eagle. 


Ultra  high  relief,  1 907,  AU  $20  (ANS 
1 980. 1 09.2 1 1 9,  bequest  of  Arthur  J. 
Fecht) 

Heartened  by  the  President’s 
improvements  to  the  country’s  gold 
coinage,  in  1908  the  ANS  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  press  for  the  beautifica- 
tion of  the  fractional  coinage  as  well. 


Archer  F.  Huntington  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  George  F. 
Cunz,  Thomas  L.  Elder,  Daniel 
Parish  Jr.,  Victor  D.  Brenner,  Milo  H. 
Gates,  and  Edward  D.  Adams  to  draw 
up  a series  of  design  resolutions  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  consider- 
ation. Although  there  is  no  record  of 
the  resolutions  actually  reaching 
Washington,  in  1909  the 
Society's  campaign  began  to 
pay  off  when  the  Lincoln  head 
cent,  designed  by  Victor  D. 
Brenner,  was  issued  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  the 
former  president’s  birth.  This 
victory  was  followed  in  1913 
by  the  release  of  James  E. 
Fraser’s  buffalo  nickel  design 
and  in  1916  by  the  so-called 
“Mercury”  head  dime  and 
standing  Liberty  quarter, 
designed  by  A. A.  Weinman 
and  Herman  A. 
MacNeil,  respectively. 

After  years  of  hard 
work  in  conjunction 
with  many  other  indi- 
viduals and  organiza- 
tions the  longstanding 
dream  of  the  ANS 
finally  came  to  fruition 
and  a new  era  in  United 
States  coinage  was 
begun. 

Reorganization 

With  the  move  of  the 
Society  into  its  quar- 
ters at  Audobon 
Terrace  came  a series 
of  notable  changes  to 
the  organization  itself. 

The  old  name  of  “The 
American  Numismatic  and 
Archaeological  Society”  was 
permanently  dropped  in  favor 
of  the  shorter  and  more  appro- 
priate “The  American  Numismatic 
Society”  in  1907.  This  change 
required  a redesign  of  the  ANS  seal, 
which  was  undertaken  by  Victor  D. 
Brenner.  The  result  of  his  work  was 
the  graceful  oak  sprig  badge  with 
PARVA  NE  PEREANT  and  THE 
AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCI- 
ETY that  is  still  used  by  the  Society 


to  this  day. 

In  addition  to  the  name  change, 
adjustments  were  also  made  to  the 
organizational  structure,  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  a new  constitution  in 
1910.  This  revised  document  took 
into  account  the  creation  of  six  new 
committees  (The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Medals,  the  Committee  on 
Oriental  Coins,  the  Committee  on 
Masonic  Medals  and  Tokens,  the 
Committee  on  Paper  Money,  the 
Committee  on  Library  and  the 
Committee  on  Building  and 
Grounds)  in  1907  to  supplement  the 
four  (The  Committee  on  American 
Medals,  the  Committee  on  American 
Coins,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Coins  and  Medals,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ancient  Coins) 
already  created  in  1905.  The  new 
constitution  also  abolished  the  presi- 
dency and  vice-presidency,  thence- 


forth placing  all  governing  authority 
in  the  hands  of  an  elected  council  of 
fifteen  members. 

During  this  period  the  ANS  greatly 
expanded  its  staff  in  order  to  ensure 
the  smooth  running  of  Society  busi- 
ness in  the  new  building.  In  1909  the 
positions  of  Assistant  Curator  and 
Assistant  Librarian  were  created 
along  with  the  post  of  Director.  The 
latter  was  filled  by  Bauman  L. 
Bclden  for  a salary  of  $2000  per  year, 
while  Agnes  Baldwin  became 


View  of  exterior  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  joined  to  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America 
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Assistant  Curator  for  between  $400 
and  $800.  The  post  of  Assistant 
Librarian  was  not  filled  until  1930. 
This  long  vacancy  is  explained  by 
problems  encountered  in  trying  to 
retain  a full-time  Librarian  to  care  for 
the  Society’s  holdings.  In  1909 
Lyman  H.  Low,  upon  retiring  from 
his  business,  offered  to  take  up  the 
post  for  a salary  of  $3000,  but  this 
was  much  too  expensive  to  consider. 
Later  William  R.  Weeks  offered  to 
work  evenings  in  the  library  in  return 
for  $1500,  but  this  too  was  more  than 
the  Society  could  afford.  Attempts  to 
find  a Librarian  for  an  annual  salary 
of  $1000  ultimately  failed  and  in 
19l2  the  position  was  left  vacant.  It 
was  only  filled  in  1915  when  Sydney 
P.  Noe  accepted  the  appointment.  In 
1913,  Howland  Wood  also  filled  out 
the  compliment  of  the  Society’s  staff 
by  becoming  the  new  Curator. 

Exhibits 

In  the  decade  between  1908  and 
1918  the  ANS  was  involved  in  a 
bewildering  array  of  exhibits  focus- 
ing on  a wide  variety  of  numismatic 
and  non-numismatic  subjects. 
Indeed,  there  were  so  many  in  this 
period  that  the  Society’s  records 
finally  stopped  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  them.  Several,  including 
exhibits  of  Indian  Peace  Medals  and 
Bismarck  medals  are  only  known 
today  through  contemporary  newspa- 
per articles. 

Among  the  more  important  exhibits 
was  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Medallic  Art  of  1909,  which  was 
hosted  in  a temporary  stucco  hall 
erected  in  the  space  between  the  ANS 
building  and  that  of  the  Hispanic 
Society.  Some  2400  medals  by  con- 
temporary artists  as  well  as  a group 
of  Renaissance  medals  loaned  by  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  were  placed  on  dis- 
play and  published  in  three  cata- 
logues. The  great  success  of  the 
exhibition  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  it  closed  on  April  1 st, 
a total  of  5,547  people  had  visited  the 
show.  At  its  conclusion,  the  ANS 
named  the  well-known  Belgian 
sculptor,  Godefroid  Devreese  as 
Commemorative  Medallist  for  1910 


and  commissioned  him  to  design  a 
bronze  medal  for  the  exhibition. 

Following  the  closure  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  loaned 
items  were  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive owners,  but  foreign  medals  that 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Society 
were  required  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
country  and  reimported  in  order  to 
comply  with  U.S.  customs  regula- 
tions. These  purchased  items,  as  well 
as  some  returning  English  pieces,  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  shipped 
aboard  the  S.S.  Minnehaha,  which 
sank  off  the  coast  of  the  Scilly  Islands 
on  April  18,  1910.  Luckily,  the 
medals  were  insured,  allowing  the 
ANS  to  reimburse  the  English 
exhibitors  and  to  replace  its  own  lost 
medals. 

In  1911  the  ANS  and  the  Hispanic 
Society  hosted  an  exhibit  of  sculp- 
tures by  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy  that 
drew  some  23,665  visitors  and  was  so 
well  received  that  it  went  on  to  be 
shown  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  The  following 
year  saw  the  Society  return  to  its 
more  traditional  interests  when  it  pre- 
sented a display  of  private  gold  coins 
produced  in  California,  Oregon,  Utah 
and  Colorado,  as  well  as  a show  of 
the  medals,  plaques  and  drawings  of 
Giovanni  Cariati,  a promising  young 
medallist  who  had  already  had  his 
work  displayed  at  the  Esposizione 
“Pro  Museo  Segantini,”  Galleria 
Grubicy,  Paris,  and  the  Salon  in  1906. 

At  the . same  time  that  the  final 
preparations  were  underway  for  the 
display  of  Cariati ’s  work  in  1912, 
George  F.  Cunz,  the  president  of  the 
American  Historic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  approached  the 
Society  about  organizing  a special 
exhibit  of  medals  and  other  objects 
related  to  Joan  of  Arc  to  coincide 
with  the  five-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in 
1913.  Also  in  connection  with  the 
quincentennial  celebrations,  the 
American  sculptress,  Anna  Vaughn 
Hyatt,  who  would  later  become  Mrs. 
Archer  M.  Huntington,  produced  an 
equestrian  statue  of  St.  Joan  leading 
the  charge  that  was  erected  in  New 
York  City  at  Riverside  Drive  and 


93rd  Street.  Its  pedestal,  made  from 
stone  taken  from  the  dungeon  in 
which  Joan  of  Arc  was  imprisoned, 
was  purchased  and  shipped  from 
France  by  J.  Sanford  Saltus,  John  W. 
Alexander  and  George  F.  Cunz. 

In  1914  the  ANS  also  presented 
three  separate  exhibits  devoted  to 
United  States  and  Colonial  coins, 
Mexican  coins,  and  paper  money. 
These  were  quickly  followed  by  dis- 
plays of  Indian  Peace  Medals  and 
medals  relating  to  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  the  founder  of  a united 
Germany,  in  1915. 

Medals 

Despite  the  earlier  failure  of  the 
School  for  Coin  and  Medal 
Designing  and  Die  Cutting,  in  the 
sixth  decade  of  its  existence  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  con- 
tinued to  express  a keen  interest  in 
the  production  of  medals  and  the  gen- 
eral promotion  of  the  medallic  arts. 
In  1906  Victor  D.  Brenner  was  com- 
missioned to  design  a medal  to  com- 
memorate the  return  to  America  of 
the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
famous  naval  commander  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  had  died 
and  was  buried  in  Paris  in  1792,  but 
as  a sign  of  goodwill,  in  1905,  the 
French  government  had  his  body  dis- 
interred and  sent  home  to  the  United 
States.  The  medal  created  to  honor 
the  returning  hero  featured  his  por- 
trait on  the  obverse  with  the  inscrip- 
tion JOHN  PAUL  JONES  / 
.1749.1792.  and  the  reverse  allegory 
of  Fame  blowing  a trumpet  and  pro- 
claiming, AMERICA  CLAIMS  HER 
ILLVSTRIOVS  DEAD,  while  the 
funeral  cortege  appears  in  the  back- 
ground. Two  hundred  copies  in 
bronze,  one  hundred  in  silver  and  a 
single  specimen  in  gold  were  struck. 
The  latter  ended  up  in  the  collection 
of  J.P.  Morgan  and  was  probably 
struck  for  him  in  the  first  place.  The 
silver  pieces  sold  for  $10  and  the 
bronze  for  $8. 

Around  the  same  time  that  the  John 
Paul  Jones  medal  was  being  pro- 
duced plans  were  afoot  for  issuing  a 
medal  to  commemorate  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  the  legendary  privateer  who 
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became  the  first 
Englishman  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe  in 
1579.  This  medal, 
designed  by  Rudolf 
Marshall,  Royal 
Medallist  to  the  Court 
of  Austria,  had  origi- 
nally been  intended  to 
appear  in  1905,  but 
concerns  for  historical 
accuracy  caused  delay 
and  the  piece  was  not 
issued  until  1907.  The 
obverse  depicts  a por- 
trait of  Drake  based 
on  a painting  done 
from  life  by  Abraham 
Janssens  with  the 
inscription:  SIR 

FRANCIS  DRAKE 
1540-1596,  while  the 
reverse  is  a facsimile 
of  a medallic  silver 
map  of  the  world  that 
Drake  commissioned 
after  his  return,  appar- 
ently so  that  he  could 
show  to  the  curious 
where  his  ship  had 
sailed.  One  of  four 
known  examples  of 
this  original  map  is  in 
the  ANS  collection  and  currently  on 
display  in  the  “Drachmas, 
Doubloons,  and  Dollars”  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
One  gold  specimen  and  one  hundred 
each  in  silver  and  bronze  were  issued 
of  Marshall’s  commemorative  medal. 

At  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting 
in  1908,  Archer  F.  Huntington  again 
exhibited  his  generosity  towards  the 
Society  by  cancelling  a loan  of 
$25,000  and  converting  it  into  gift, 
thereby  freeing  the  ANS  from  all 
debts.  This  benefaction,  only  the 
most  recent  of  many,  led  George  F. 
Cunz  to  recommend  the  striking  of  a 
special  medal  in  his  honor.  This  sug- 
gestion was  unanimously  adopted 
and  initially  Victor  D.  Brenner  had 
prepared  a design  featuring 
Huntington’s  portrait  on  the  obverse 
and  the  Society’s  building  at 
Audobon  Terrace  on  the  reverse,  but 
ultimately  the  ANS  Medal 


Paul  Jones  Medallion  by  V.D.  Brenner, 
5954)  80x60mm 


Committee  preferred  to  hire  the  pop- 
ular English  medallist,  Emil  Fuchs, 
for  the  job.  Subscriptions  totalling 
$1,094.73  were  raised  by  the  mem- 
bership to  defray  the  costs  of  produc- 
ing one  gold  specimen  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  honorand,  eleven  in  silver 
to  be  given  as  awards  to 
outstanding  numis- 
matists and 
bronzes 
offered  for 
sale  to 
the  pub- 
lic. The 
medal’s 
obverse 
shows 
two 
male  fig- 
ures flank- 
ing a coin 
press  with  a 
third  man  examining 


a coin  through  a magnifying  glass 
with  the  inscription:  ARCHER  MIL- 
TON  HUNTINGTON  MEDAL.  The 
reverse  depicts  a female  figure  hold- 
ing a scroll  bearing  an  image  of  the 
new  building  and  the  words  IN  / 
COMMEMORATION  / OF  THE  / 
FIFTIETH  / ANNIVERSARY  / OF 
THE  / AMERICAN  / NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY. 

In  1909,  the  Society  participated  in 
the  double  celebration  of  the  tricen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Hudson  River  by  Henry 
Hudson  and  the  centennial  of  the  first 
use  of  steam  navigation  on  that  river 
by  Robert  Fulton.  By  agreement 
between  the  ANS  and  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration  Commission, 
Emil  Fuchs  was  chosen  to  design  the 
medal  which  had  official  status  and 
carried  the  insignia  of  both  organiza- 
tions. The  obverse  depicts  Henry 
Hudson  and  a group  of  crewmen 
aboard  his  ship,  the  Half  Moon,  with 
the  inscription:  DISCOVERY  OF 
HUDSON  RIVER  BY  HENRY 
HUDSON  A.D.  MDCIX.  A panel  at 
the  bottom  shows  the  ship  bearing  its 
Dutch  name  HALVE  MAENE. 
Fuchs  agonized  over  the  proper  sev- 
enteenth century  spelling  of  the 


1 908,  AR,  Archer  M. 
Huntington  Medal,  by 
Emil  Fuchs,  (ANS 
0000.999.4316)  65  mm 


ship’s  name,  not  knowing 
whether  Halve  Maen  or  Halve 
Maene  was  correct.  The  dies  .were 
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sunk  with  the  latter  spelling,  hut  just 
as  they  were  about  to  strike  the  first 
medals,  papers  were  sent  from 
Holland  in  which  the  former  spelling 
was  used.  Deeply  concerned  for  his- 
torical accuracy,  Fuchs  immediately 
suspended  production  and  cabled  a 
Dutch  expert  for  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  the  spelling.  Halve 
Maene  was  confirmed  to 
be  correct  for  the  peri 
od  and  Fuchs  was  at 
last  able  to  go 
ahead  with  strik 
ing.  The 

reverse  of  the 
medal  shows 
three  allegori- 
cal figures 
holding 
Fulton’s  ship, 
the  Clermont, 
with  a portrait  of 
the  captain.  Two 
gold  and  one  hundred 
silver  pieces  were  struck 
for  the  ANS  while  the 
Commission  issued  speci 
mens  in  virgin  Alaskan 
gold  for  foreign 
dignitaries  par 
ticipating  in  the 
celebration  as 
well  as 
examples  in 
silver,  silver 
plated  hard 
metal, 
bronze  and 
aluminum  for 
other  partici- 
pants and  for 
public  sale. 

The  year  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  was  excep- 
tionally busy  for  the 
ANS  Committee  on 
Publication  of  Medals 
because  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  overseeing  the  production 
of  the  Hudson-Fulton  medal  it  also 
undertook  work  on  a plaquette  to 
honor  the  recently  deceased 

President  Grover  Cleveland  as  well 
as  a medal  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  establishment  of  the 


1 909,  AV,  Henry  Hudson 
Medal,  by  Emil  Fuchs 
(ANS  0000.999.4357), 
76mm 


Archdiocese  of  New  York.  Both 
medals  were  designed  by  Jules 
Edouard  Roine  a well-known  medal- 
list and  Society  member.  Two  speci- 
mens of  the  Grover  Cleveland  pla- 
quette were  struck  in  gold,  fifty  in 
silver  with  serial  numbers,  and  one 
hundred  in  bronze.  The  obverse 
showed  the  President  seated 
while  the  reverse 
depicted  the  alle- 
gorical figure  of 
Democracy 
looking  up  at 
the  inscrip- 
t i o n : 
PVBLIC. 
OFFICE  / 
A 

PVBLIC. 
T R V ST, 
words  taken 
from 
Cleveland’s 
address  of 

October  25,  1881, 
when  he  took  up  office  as 
Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo.  In  1914  fur- 
ther casts  of  this 
plaque  were 
made  for  dis- 
plays at  the 
entrance  to 
Cleveland 
Road  in 
Tamworth, 
New 
Hampshire, 
the  Grover 
Cleveland 
Home  at 

Caldwell,  New 
Jersey,  and  a new 
high  school  in  Cranford, 
New  Jersey. 

The  medal  for  the 
Archdiocese  carried  an 
obverse  portrait  of  the  pre- 
siding Archbishop  Farley 
with  busts  of  his  seven  predecessors 
around  the  circumference,  while  a 
representation  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  the  seat  of  the 
Archdiocese.  One  example  of  this 
medal  was  stuck  in  gold  and  present- 
ed to  Pope  Pius  X.  One  hundred  and 


one  numbered  examples  in  silver  and 
bronze  were  struck  for  the  ANS  with 
the  first  of  each  series  given  to 
Archbishop  Farley.  Other  unnum- 
bered medals  were  later  produced 
from  the  dies  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Almost  as  soon  as  these  projects 
were  completed,  Roine  was  also 
hired  to  produce  a plaque  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  uniface 
piece  depicted  the  Great  Emancipator 
signing  the  proclamation  freeing  the 
slaves  while  the  allegorical  figure  of 
Fame  crowns  him  with  a laurel 
wreath.  Two  specimens  were  issued 
in  gold,  seventy-five  in  silver  and  one 
hundred  in  bronze.  An  impressive 
large  copy  of  this  work  is  the  ANS 
collection. 

As  if  the  Society  had  not  already 
fulfilled  its  quota  of  new  medals  for 
the  year,  1909  also  saw  the  produc- 
tion of  a medal  by  Bela  L.  Pratt  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the 
New  Theatre  of  New  York.  On  the 
obverse  a seated  nude  female  figure 
holds  a mirror,  while  the  reverse 
depicts  nude  children  drawing  stage 
curtains  to  reveal  a standing  female 
figure  holding  a tablet.  This  piece 
was  not  of  especially  broad  interest  at 
the  time  and  only  one  example  was 
struck  in  gold  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
theatre.  Fifty  each  in  silver  and 
bronze  were  issued  for  subscribers. 

In  1910,  the  ANS  commissioned  a 
new  membership  medal  by  the 
famous  American  sculptor  and 
medallist,  Gutzon  Borglum,  as  well 
as  a medal  to  commemorate  the 
career  of  the  pioneering  French 
numismatist,  Ernest  Babelon.  The 
latter  was  issued  jointly  with  the 
Societe  Hollandaise-Belge  des  Amis 
de  la  Medaille  d’Art  and  featured  an 
obverse  portrait  of  Babelon  designed 
by  Godefroid  Devreese.  The  reverse, 
showing  the  Greek  goddess  Athena, 
was  designed  by  Rudolf  Bosselt  of 
Dusseldorf. 

When  John  Pierpont  Morgan  died  in 
1913,  the  Society  honoured  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  who  had  been  so  gen- 
erous in  lending  his  incredible  collec- 
tions for  exhibits  by  issuing  a medal 
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designed  by  Emil  Fuchs.  This  piece 
depicts  an  allegorical  figure  of  Art  on 
the  obverse  flanked  by  scenes  of 
sculptors  and  painters,  while  the 
reverse  shows  a tablet  naming  JOHN 
P1ERPONT  MORGAN  flanked  by 
the  figures  of  Fame  and  Industry. 
The  great  respect  of  the  ANS  mem- 
bership for  the 

deceased  industrialist 
and  philanthropist  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  one  hundred  sil- 
ver and  two  hundred 
bronze  specimens 

struck  for  sale,  only 
thirty-two  bronzes  still 
remained  by  January  of 
1914. 


transferred  his  fabulous  collection  of 
410  gold,  357  silver,  and  many 
bronze  United  States  coins  from  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  to  the  vaults  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society.  Six  years  later, 
the  ANS  further  benefited  from  this 
man’s  wide  reaching  numismatic 


An  Expanding 
Collection 

The  sixth  decade  of 
the  Society  was  not 
only  a period  of  phe- 
nomenal medallic  pro- 
duction, but  it  was  also 
a time  when  the  collec- 
tions were  greatly 
expanded  by  various 
gifts  and  donations. 

Slightly  earlier,  in 
1905,  Charles  Gregory 
gave  his  collection  of 
1,411  Far  Eastern 
coins,  which  included 
many  rare  Chinese, 

Japanese,  and  Siamese 
(Thai)  coins.  In  1906, 

Samuel  H.  Valentine,  a 
brother  of  the  Herbert 
Valentine  who  had 
served  as  ANS  Curator 
of  Archaeology  and 
Librarian  in  the  1890s,  donated  some 
2,880  U.S.  coins  and  political  pieces. 
These  gifts,  as  impressive  as  they 
were,  served  to  herald  even  greater 
things  to  come. 

In  1908,  Daniel  Parish,  Jr.  expanded 
the  collections  with  the  addition  of 
his  collection  of  3,541  coins  and 
medals  of  modern  Europe,  estimated 
to  be  worth  about  $50,000.  Later,  he 
also  added  some  145  Greek  and 
Roman  coins. 

One  year  after  this,  J.P.  Morgan 


1913,  AE,  John  Pierpoint  Morgan  Medallion  by  Emil 
Fuchs,  (ANS  0000.999.4395),89x74  mm 


interests  when  it  received  an  array  of 
Greek,  Roman  and  modem  coins  and 
medals  on  indefinite  loan  from  the 
Morgan  Library.  The  star  in  this 
group  was  an  extremely  rare 
Athenian  decadrachm  that  is  now  on 
display  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York.  All  of  the  Etruscan 
pieces,  as  well  as  a set  of  Roman  aes 
grave  and  five  Roman  bronze  medal- 
lions were  purchased  outright  for  the 
permanent  collections. 

When  Isaac  Greenwood  was  hon- 


ored as  the  oldest  living  member  of 
the  ANS  in  1911,  he  gave  his  thanks 
by  presenting  the  Society  with  his 
collection  of  3,139  specimens  of 
modem  United  States,  European,  and 
Oriental  coins  and  medals. 

In  addition  to  his  other  benefactions 
to  the  Society,  Archer  M.  Huntington 
also  added  to  the  collections  during 
the  period  1908-1918.  In  1909  he 
presented  1,160  medals  struck  at  the 
French  mint  and  in  1910,  he  and 
Sanford  J.  Saltus  acquired  and  donat- 
ed the  260  pieces  in  the  George  W. 
Devinney  Collection  of  Decorations 
and  War  Medals.  Three  years  later, 
the  two  men  again  joined  forces  to 
bring  the  Higgins  Collection  of  1,567 
medals  relating  to  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848  into  the  Society’s 
vaults.  Further  cooperation  between 
Huntington  and  Saltus,  with  the 
added  assistance  of  William  B. 
Osgoode  Field,  Edward  T.  Newell 
and  Henry  A.  Ramsden,  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  excellent  Lo 
Collection  of  Chinese  coins.  In  1914, 
Huntington  also  acquired  and  donat- 
ed the  Bryant  Collection  of  4,431 
pieces  of  American  paper  money. 
This  same  year  was  also  notable  for 
the  donation  of  a thirty-one  pound 
eight  thaler  piece  of  the  Swedish 
king,  Charles  X Gustavus,  dated 
1650,  by  Emerson  McMillan. 

Sanford  J.  Saltus,  who  became 
Second  Vice-President  in  1907,  had 
earlier  improved  the  Society’s  hold- 
ings by  donating  an  almost  complete 
set  of  U.S.  half-cents  and  a group  of 
Indian  Peace  Medals.  For  the  Joan  of 
Arc  exhibition  in  1912,  he  presented 
the  ANS  with  221  medals  related  to 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  during  the 
war  years  of  1914-1918  he  filled  the 
Society’s  collections  of  military  dec- 
orations with  hundreds  of  new  addi- 
tions. However,  his  most  famous 
donation  to  the  ANS  must  surely  be 
the  fabled  Confederate  half-dollar, 
which  remains  a prize  of  the  collec- 
tion to  this  day  and  can  presently  be 
seen  in  the  same  exhibit  as  Morgan’s 
decadrachm. 

The  Great  War 

Although  the  United  States  did  not 
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officially  enter  the  First  World  War 
until  April  6,  1917,  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  Europe  three  years  earlier 
led  to  heightened  patriotism  in 
America  as  well  as  an  increased 
interest  in  the  combatant  countries 
and  militaria  in  general.  In  response 
to  the  new  interests  of  the  public,  the 
ANS  presented  a wide  variety  of  top- 
ical exhibits,  including  displays  of 
medals  commemorating  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  military  decorations  of 
various  nations,  and  coins  of  the 
United  States  and  colonial  America. 

Before  1917  the  ANS  membership 
was  largely  untouched  by  events  in 
Europe,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington,  who  were 
detained  by  the  German  authorities  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1914. 
They  were  thoroughly  searched  and 
briefly  suspected  of  espionage  when 
several  maps  were  found  among  their 
belongings,  but  they  were  soon 
released. 

Unfortunately,  once  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Congress  issued  a decla- 
ration of  war,  the  polite  and  relative- 
ly non-partisan  interest  in  the 


European  conflict  and  the  nations 
that  it  was  devouring  soon  gave  way 
to  jingoism  and  war  hysteria,  even 
among  the  members  of  the  ANS.  In 
1917  it  was  suggested  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society  should  be 
amended  to  state  that,  “Only  native 
born  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  Council.”  To 
the  credit  of  the  Council,  it  did  not 
take  immediate  action  on  this  sugges- 
tion, but  held  it  over  until  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1 9 1 8,  at  which  time  it  was 
presented  for  discussion.  The  issue 
was  to  be  resolved  by  a vote  in  1919, 
but  by  then  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
had  been  signed  and  the  point  moot. 

As  the  war  drew  to  a close,  Bauman 
L.  Belden  attempted  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  Council  to  strike  all 
German  and  Austrian  subjects  from 
the  membership  rolls  of  the  Society, 
but  his  colleagues  again  refused  to  be 
rushed  into  precipitous  action. 
Instead  they  formed  a committee  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  discover 
whether  such  exclusionary  measures 
had  been  taken  by  other  learned  soci- 
eties. When  Belden  pressed  the  pro- 


posal again  in  June  of  1918  it  was 
immediately  defeated  for  lack  of  any- 
one to  second  it. 

During  the  years  of  1917-1918  the 
business  of  the  ANS  was  hampered 
not  only  by  coal  rationing,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  many  members,  includ- 
ing Edward  T.  Newell,  who  was 
elected  President  in  1916,  and  the 
Librarian,  Sydney  P.  Noe,  were  called 
to  the  colors.  Members  like  Stephen 
H.P.  Pell  received  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  wounds  incurred  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  A.  Piatt  Andrew 
distinguished  himself  in  the  ambu- 
lance corps. 

The  ANS  celebrated  the  return  of 
peace  to  the  world  at  large  in  the  way 
it  new  best,  with  the  striking  of  a 
commemorative  medal  in  1919  using 
the  design  of  the  American  sculptor, 
Chester  A.  Beach.  However,  like  the 
nations  who  had  fought  in  the  Great 
War,  as  the  Gilded  Age  gave  way  to 
the  Roaring  Twenties,  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  also  found  itself 
forced  to  confront  some  of  the  ghosts 
of  its  past.  fit: Ml 


AH  Advisory  Committee  Seeks  New  Members 


The  American  Numismatic  Society,  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  Advisory 
Committee,  which  serves  as  a focus  group  for  the  Society.  ANS  fellow  Charlie 
Karukstis,  was  recently  voted  in  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  Members 
of  the  committee  serve  as  liaisons  with  the  ANS  membership,  and  assist  the  Society  in 
evaluating  its  own  performance.  All  candidates  should  demonstrate  a commitment  to 
the  Society  and  will  be  chosen  to  reflect  and  balance  the  interests  of  collectors,  acade- 
mic, and  professional  numismatists. 

Serving  as  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  may  entail  a substantial  time  com- 
mitment. Also  group  members  may  be  expected  to  bear  most  of  the  monetary  costs  of 
communicating  within  the  group  or  to  the  Council.  If  you  are  interested  in  serving  as 
a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  please  contact  Charlie  Karukstis  at 


Email:  charlie@charliek.com 

PO  Box  1528.  Claremont  CA  91711 

^ ( , 
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Library  Plans  Facsimile  - A Positive  Start  For  Funding 
The  Francis  D.  Campbell  Library  Chair 


The  Nichols/Watkins  Sale 
June  12,  1828) 

“To  a gentleman  of  this  city  [i.e., 
New  York],  well  known  to  numisma- 
tists and  bibliophiles,  as  well  for  the 
extent  as  for  the  select  quality  of  his 
collections,  both  of  coins  and  medals, 
as  also  of  books,  but  whose  modesty 
will  not  permit  the  use  of  his  name, 
am  I indebted  for  his  courteous  gen- 
erosity in  giving  the  use  of  his  copy 
of  the  extremely  rare,  broadside  sheet 
catalogue  of  the  above  described  sale. 
Through  this  favor  I have  been 
enabled  by  the  recently  invented 
process  of  Photo-Litography  (sic.),  to 
present  as  a frontispiece,  a facsimile 
of  the  catalogue  on  a reduced  scale.  A 


Emmanuel  J.  Attinelli 


very  few  copies  have  also  been  made 
of  the  same  size  as  the  original, 
which  is  18  inches  in  height.” 

The  “extremely  rare”  broadside 
referred  to  above  by  E.  J.  Attinelli  is 
the  first  item  listed  in  his  1876  bibli- 
ography entitled  “Numisgraphics,  or 

A M 


a List  of  Catalogues,  in  which  occur 
Coins  or  Medals,  which  have  been 
sold  by  auction  in  the  United  States.” 
It  is  also  the  first  American  numis- 
matic auction  in  which  coins  are  sep- 
arately listed.  As  noted,  the  broadside 


is  of  an  auction  held  in  1828,  consist- 
ing of  the  Estate  of  Benjamin 
Watkins  and  conducted  by  George 
Nichols.  The  reduced  version  of  the 
broadside  used  as  the  frontispiece  for 
Attinelli’s  work  is  illustrated  here.  If 
the  broadside  was  “extremely  rare”  in 
1876,  one  can  certainly  imagine  its 
rarity  in  2003.  For  that  matter,  the 
copies  of  the  original  1828  edition 
produced  by  Attinelli  in  1876,  are 
also  considered  extremely  rare  today. 

Attinelli’s  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Watkins  and  Mr.  Nichols’  son,  which 
follow,  capture  some  of  the  flavor  of 
the  period  and  the  personalities 
involved. 

“Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Watkins,  like 


many  other  citizens  of  Salem  of  his 
day,  followed  the  sea  in  his  earlier 
years,  subsequently  quitting  that  avo- 
cation, he  married,  and  settling  down 
applied  himself  to  the  Dry  Goods 
business  in  his  native  city,  gratifying 
in  his  leisure  hours  his  antiquarian 
predelictions  (sic.)  by  his  search  for 
and  collection  in  a quiet  modest  way, 
such  rarities  of  antiquity  in  the  form 
of  coins,  books,  engravings  and  other 
articles  of  curiosity  or  vertu,  as  came 
in  his  way.  He  was  a man  also  noted 
for  his  extremely  economical  habits. 
His  family,  having  all  preceeded 
(sic.)  him  to  “that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns,”  he 
became  himself,  in  January,  1828,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  75  years  a prize  to 
that  insatiable  Old  collector  of  all, 
“Father  Time.” 

“Mr.  John  H.  Nichols,  then  a youth 
of  seventeen,  made  the  catalogue, 
and,  as  a clerk  assisted  his  father  at 
the  sale  of  the  collection  which,  he 
informs  me,  that  he  is  positive  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  did  not  bring 
a sum  to  exceed  $1000.  Mr.  Nichols, 
who  is  now  a resident  of  this  city, 
purchased  some  of  the  coins  for  him- 
self and  became  a numismatist,  hav- 
ing a collection  of  his  own  at  the  pre- 
sent time.” 

In  order  to  provide  bibliophiles  and 
collectors  with  the  opportunity  to 
study  and  enjoy  such  historic  items, 
which  in  this  case  might  necessitate  a 
trip  to  our  Library,  the  Society’s 
Trustees  and  the  Library  Committee 
have  approved  the  production  of  a 
facsimile  edition  of  an  original  in  the 
Library’s  collection.  Committee 
member,  Dan  Hamelberg,  who  has 
one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of 
American  auction  literature,  has 
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will  be  applied  to  funding  of 
the  Francis  D.  Campbell  Library 
Chair.  iL'.'i.'i 


offered  to  fund  the  project  and  is  : the  facsimile  envisioned,  one  selling 

overseeing  its  production.  Good  | for  approximately  $1000.00  and  the 

progress  has  been  made  in  working  j other  for  $500.00.  The  proceeds  will 

out  the  details,  with  two  versions  of  i go  to  the  Library,  and  in  this  instance, 


Progress  Report  for  the 

Francis  D.  Campbell  Library  Chair 


BY  JOHN  W.  ADAMS, 
CHAIRMAN,  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 


/ 

Our  drive  to  raise  $2,000,000  to  fund  the  Francis  D.  Campbell  Library  Chair  is  proceeding  on  or  even  ahead 
of  schedule  and  should  our  proposal  for  a 25%  matching  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 


Humanities  be  accepted,  we  are  more  than  sixty  percent  of  the  way  to  our  goal. 

The  Library  Committee  and  the  ANS  Board  of  Trustees  have  both  played  leadership  roles.  Fully  one  hun- 
J dred  percent  of  these  two  groups  have  made  a pledge  with  the  pledges  totaling  more  than  $400,000.  This 
I effort  is  leadership  indeed  but  we  need  help  from  the  membership  at  large  to  demonstrate  to  the  NEH  the 
depth  of  our  support.  In  short,  WE  NEED  YOU!  Checks  in  any  amount  will  be  appreciated  and,  for  those  so 
inclined,  we  have  naming  opportunities  at  levels  $2,000  and  up. 

Even  as  we  are  driving  toward  $2,000,000,  we  are  also  driving  toward  broad  participation  with  a goal  of  500 
individual  contributions.  In  coming  months,  our  Library  Chair  brochures  will  be  distributed  in  the  catalogues  of 
all  the  major  auction  houses.  Articles  will  appear  in  several  of  the  numismatic  journals  published  by  the  lead- 
ing specialty  groups.  And,  we  will  climax  our  drive  with  a fun-packed  (we  promise) 

auction  of  donated  books  to  be  held  at  the  ANA  convention  in  Pitts! u 

August  2004. 

Funding  the  Francis  D.  Campbell  Library  Chair  will  be  an  importai 
financial  milestone  for  the  Society.  If  we  can  reach  our  goal  while 


also  accomplishing  our  twin  goal  of  broad  participation,  we  will 
have  demonstrated  to  the  numismatic  community  at  large  the 
vitality  of  our  intellectual  activities. 


Donations  For  Book  Auction 


On  August  19,  2004,  the  Library  Committee  is  sponsoring  a *rsq 

combined  cocktail  hour,  Italian-style  dinner  and  100-lot  book  « 
auction.  Redoubtable  George  Kolbe  will  catalogue  the  lots  and  i 
articulate  Denis  Loring  will  call  the  auction.  Proceeds  of  the  auc-  YV 
tion  will  go  to  the  Francis  D.  Campbell  Library  Chair.  jW 

With  an  all-star  lineup  in  charge  and  a convivial  ambiance  orches-  $ 
trated  by  Committee  member  Wayne  Homren,  a memorable  evening 
is  guaranteed.  What  we  need  now  are  your  donations  of  suitable  auction 


lots.  We  seek  books  and  related  material  with  a minimum  value  of  $300  per 
item,  with  all  donations  being  tax  deductible  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Your  mater- 
ial should  be  sent  directly  to  George  Kolbe  at  P.O.  Drawer  3100,  Crestline,  CA  92325.  Questions  can  be 
addressed  to  George  at  (909-338-6527  or  e-mail  gfk@numislit.com)  or  to  John  Adams  (617-371-3710  or  e- 
mailjadams@ahh.com).  fTTT1 
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Traditional  “Money”  Of  America 

In  The  ANS  Cabinet 

ANS  UNCOINED:  Mediums  and  Meanings  in  American  Non-coined  Money 


BY  ROBERT  WILSO 


There  are  very  few  pieces  of 
American  origin  in  the 
American  Numismatic 

Society’s  collection  of  tradition- 
al ethnological  objects  consid- 
ered to  be  monetary  in  their 
function.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  items  held  value  for 
native  American  Indian  peoples, 
and  certain  materials  were 
widely  traded,  or  even  hoarded, 
seldom  in  the  pre-European 
contact  period  did  they  consti- 
tute forms  of  “money”  in  and  of 
themselves.  Almost  invariably, 
objects  which  embodied  wealth 
or  served  as  mediums  of 
exchange  also  represented  reli- 
gious or  spiritual  significance  or 
had  some  kind  of  utilitarian 
importance.  Therefore,  their 
value  depended  on  social  fac- 
tors which  could  be  quite  com- 
plex. 

Woodpecker  Scalp 

A good  example  of  this  con- 
text is  that  involving  one  of  the 
most  unusual  specimens  in  the 
cabinet:  a piece  of  “woodpecker 
scalp  money”  attributed  to  the 
Karok  people  of  the  Klamath 
River  region,  in  northernmost 
California  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Oregon.  The  ANS’  historical 
example  of  this  rare  item  was 
donated  to  the  cabinet  in  1922 
by  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  the  Heye  Foundation. 
The  Karok  are  a Hokan-speak- 


ing  tribe  who  traditionally  shared  cul- 
tural features  with  other  native 


Woodpecker  scalp  "money,"  Karok, 
Northern  California.  (ANS  1922.21.4) 

groups  of  the  Californian  interior  but 
also  derived  certain  socio-economic 
and  religious  characteristics  from  the 
peoples  of  the  coastal  regions,  to  the 
Northwest.  These  two  groups 
engaged  in  very  different  aboriginal 
socio-economic  lives. 

Throughout  California — and  among 
the  Karok  for  much  of  the  year — 
> acorns  provided  the  primary  food  sta- 
’jvple.  They  were  gathered  from  native 
oak  trees  in  the  autumn,  dried,  hulled, 
and  pounded  with  a stone  mortar  and 
pestle,  and  then  leached  in  water  to 
remove  the  poisonous  tannin  before 
being  used  to  make  a kind  of  mush  or 
acorn-bread.  The  acorn  harvest  was 
supplemented  by  additional  gathering 
and  hunting.  Native  peoples  enjoyed 
a relatively  relaxed  and  plentiful  life- 
style, with  a rather  high  population 
density.  Acorns  provided  an  abun- 
dant, dependable  resource  which 
could  be  easily  collected  and  stored 
by  anyone. 

On  the  Northwest  Coast,  on  the 


H 0 G E 


other  hand,  life  centered  around 
the  annual  upriver  run  of  spawn- 
ing salmon.  Again,  sustenance 
was  plentiful  and  populations 
were  substantial,  but  the  peoples 
of  this  region  developed  a much 
more  aggressively  individualis- 
tic social  outlook.  The  Karok 
people  and  their  neighbors  were 
fortunate  to  live  in  the  southern 
reaches  of  the  salmon  habitat, 
and  so  were  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  great  resource  in  the 
same  manner  as  did  inhabitants 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  farther 
north.  It  is  probably  from  them 
that  the  Northern  Californian 
peoples  may  have  developed  an 
emphasis  on  individual  status 
and  the  quest  for  wealth,  along 
with  rules  concerning  acquisi- 
tion and  transfer  of  the  wealth 
items. 

Private  or  familial  ownership 
among  the  Karok  included  a 
wide  range  of  “valuables.” 
Among  these  were  rights  or  con- 
trol over  local  natural  resources, 
such  as  salmon-fishing  spots, 
acorn  groves,  root  beds,  sites  for 
collecting  shellfish  or  drift- 
wood, and  redwood  trees  desig- 
nated for  future  use  in  construc- 
tion. There  were  also  particular 
objects  representing  value,  not 
only  woodpecker  feathers  but 
remarkable  animal  skins,  dental- 
ium  and  other  seashells,  and 
blades  of  obsidian.  Wealth 
accumulation  depended  partly 
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upon  individual  industry,  often 
in  the  form  of  trade,  but  aggre- 
gated through  inheritance. 

Woodpecker  scalps  were 
especially  prized  for  the  bril- 
liant red  top-knots  on  certain 
species.  Different  species  were 
involved,  recognized  by  size 
and  value  variation.  The  ANS 
specimen  appears  to  be  from 
Dryocopus  Pileatus,  the 
Pileated  Woodpecker. 

(Classicists  and  historians  will 
recognize  from  this  designa- 
tion the  term  pileus— the 
famed  “Liberty  cap,”  the  bright 
red  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  bird.)  The  feathered  top- 
knots  were  used  in  various 
exchange  reckonings,  but  fea- 
tured most  importantly  as  a tra- 
ditional part  of  the  regalia 
worn  and  carried  by  partici- 
pants in  the  Jumping  Dance 
(also  called  the  Red 
Woodpecker  Hat  Dance).  This 
was  a sacred  ceremony  of 
world  revitalization,  which 
was  the  central  tenet  of  the 
native  belief  system.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  accumulating 
wealth  was  to  display  it  in  con- 
texts like  this,  either  as  a par- 
ticipant or  as  a sponsor,  a bene- 
factor of  society.  The  items  of 
value  could  also  be  used  when 
needed  in  other  contexts,  from 
bride-price  (women  from 
wealthier  families  commanded 
bigger  payments),  to  fines 
levied  for  certain  social  trans- 
gressions (such  as  homicide, 
wounding,  adultery,  or  uttering 
the  name  of  dead  person— the 
wealthier  the  injured  party,  the 
higher  the  fine),  to  medical 
fees  charged  by  shamans. 
Those  too  poor  to  pay  could 
borrow  needed  items,  or  go 
into  “debt  slavery.” 

Dentalia 

In  the  Northwest  coastal 
region,  including  northwestern 


California,  the  exoskeletons  of  sever- 
al species  of  scaphopod  mollusks, 
such  as  Dentalium  indianorum,  were 
traditionally  recognized  as  a form  of 
“money.”  These  dentalium  shells  are 
tube-like  and  open  on  both  ends— 
making  them  highly  suitable  for 
stringing  as  beads.  Like  woodpecker 
scalps  among  the  Karok,  they 
enjoyed  a primary  use  in  a ceremoni- 
al context,  but  were  widely  traded 
and  popular  as  decorative  items  for 
both  ceremonial  and  general  use. 
Tusked-shaped  and  usually  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  length,  dentalia  were 
“harvested”  from  the  seabed  off 
Vancouver  Island,  or  in  similar  habi- 
tats of  the  region.  Convenient  and 
desirable  as  trading  commodities, 
many  found  their  way  to  the  inter- 
mountain basin  and  even  onto  the 
Great  Plains. 

The  ANS  holds  a fine  example  of  a 
string  of  dentalium  shells,  also 
reportedly  originating  from  the 
Karok  of  Northern  California.  This 
was  another  gift  from  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  the  Heye 
Foundation.  The  individual  shells  are 
well-matched,  and  show  an  attractive 
spiraled  brown  marking. 

Disk  and  Cylinder  Beads 

Many  forms  of  decorative  beads, 
commonly  small  disks  cut  from  vari- 
ous shells,  were  popular  items  of 
adornment  and  trade  throughout  the 
Americas  in  aboriginal  times. 
Sometimes  they  were  strung  into 
standard  lengths  and  served  as  com- 
modities in  that  form.  To  European 
ways  of  thinking,  they  represented  an 
un-coined  substitute  for  money 
although  they  were  not  normally 
treated  in  that  manner  by  native 
users.  They  did  sometimes  figure  in 
“denominational”  exchange  systems, 
however. 

We  are  told  that  in  southern 
California,  the  Porno  people  used 
strings  of  shell  disk  beads  made  of 
mussel,  clam,  abalone  or  olivella 
which  they  rated  at  800  per  one  cylin- 
drical bead  of  baked  magnesite  (mag- 


nesium carbonate).  This  hard 
mineral  was  normally  found  in  a 
rough  gray  state,  but  was  baked 
by  the  Indians  to  a fine  red  or 
reddish  brown  color,  then  drilled 
and  polished  in  a cylindrical 
form  roughly  one  inch  long.  An 
excellent  example  of  one  of 
these  Porno  beads  was  given  to 
the  cabinet  by  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation. 

A certain  group  of  shell  beads 
has  gained  attention  as  having 
played  a distinctive  monetary 
role  during  the  early  years  of 
European  colonization  in  North 
America.  These  are  small,  cylin- 
drical pieces  usually  of  about 


Cylindrical  magnesite  bead, 
Pomo,  Southern  California. 
(ANS  1922.21.5) 


1/2”  in  length  and  1/8”  in  cross 
section.  They  were  carefully 
drilled  with  a small  longitudinal 
hole,  for  stringing,  and  carefully 
polished.  This  shell  bead  “cur- 
rency,” used  in  trade  between  the 
native  Indians  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Coast 
and  the  early  British  and  Dutch 
colonists  in  that  region,  is  famil- 
iarly called  “wampum.” 

Wampum 

The  word  wampum  comes 
from  terms  of  Algonkian  origin 
meaning  “white  shell  bead.” 
While  white  beads,  normally  cut 
and  polished  segments  of  the 
columella  (central,  spindle-like 
portion  of  the  whorl)  of  whelk 
shells  (Btisycon  sp.),  made  up  the 
majority  of  the  beads  commonly 
in  use,  dark  purple  “black.” 
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“blue”  or  “violet”  beads  (cut 
from  the  shells  of  the  clam 
Venus  mercenaria)  were  actual- 
ly considered  twice  as  valuable. 
A fairly  large-scale  wampum 
“industry”  had  developed 
among  the  Narragansetts  and 
their  neighbors  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  but  the 
worked  shell  beads,  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  strings,  did  not 
truly  function  as  money  until 
they  became  current  among  the 
Europeans. 

Two  typical  examples  of 
strung  wampum  beads  are  in 
the  ANS  collection,  both  part  of 
the  same  1922  gift  from  the 
Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation.  Both 
are  attributed  to  the 
Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois)  peo- 
ples of  New  Netherlands/New 
York.  Traditionally,  the  beads 
were  woven  into  patterned 
“belts”  which  commemorated 
and  represented  formal  societal 
pronouncements,  such  as 
treaties  or  adjudications,  and 
were  then  given  to  the  principal 
participants  involved,  who 
esteemed  them  highly. 
(Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
examples  of  wampum  “belts”  in 
the  Society’s  collection.) 

In  the  desperate  days  of  the 
1620’s,  early  European  settlers 
found  that,  because  of  the  desir- 
ability of  the  beads  among  the 
natives,  they  could  trade 
wampum  for  food  so  they 
began  producing.  In  the  years 
following,  while  settlers  in  the 
southern  colonies  generally 
reckoned  values  in  tobacco, 
those  of  New  Netherlands  and 
New  England  (and  even  some 
farther  south)  adopted  equa- 
tions of  wampum  beads  to 
coined  money. 

In  1637,  the  General  Court  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
regulated  wampum  beads  at  six 
to  a penny  for  sums  under  one 


shilling  and  Connecticut  authorized 
wampum  as  payment  for  taxes.  In 
1650,  the  Massachusetts  value  was 
lowered  to  eight  to  the  penny,  but 
authorized  for  payment  of  higher 
amounts.  While  the  specific  values 
fluctuated,  the  need  for  wampum 
remained.  Surviving  documents 
attest  its  widespread  use  as  currency 
among  colonists.  Sometimes  used 
individually  (called  seawant ) the 
beads  were  frequently  strung  into 
specified  lengths  (called  peag  or 
wampumpeag ) representing  different 
denominations  ranging  from  one 
penny  to  ten  shillings,  and  counted  by 
the  fathom. 

Following  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  John  Hull’s  Boston  Mint, 
regulation  became  more  complicated 
while  the  need  for  wampum  currency 
decreased.  In  New  York,  wampum 
use  as  money  persisted  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  although  there  are 
records  of  problems  with  poorly- 
made  or  counterfeit  examples.  Even 
while  their  use  as  money  faltered, 
wampum  shell  beads  continued  to  be 
manufactured  by  European  settlers  as 
trade  items  for  Indians  to  the  West. 
The  Campbell  family  of  New  Jersey 
mass-produced  “wampum”  shell 
beads  and  other  ornaments  for  over 
100  years  starting  in  the  late  1700’s. 

Aztec  "Axes" 

Controversy  surrounds  the  high- 
arsenic  content  copper  pieces,  coas, 
often  called  Aztec  axe  or  hoe  money, 
which  have  been  found  in  substantial 
quantities  in  parts  of  Mexico  in  con- 
texts and  numbers  which  suggest 
their  possible  use  as  monetary 
objects.  We  know  that  the  principal 
“currency”  of  Central  America  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  was  in 
the  form  of  cacao — cocoa  beans 
(noted  as  early  as  Columbus’  fourth 
voyage,  and  regulated  by  viceregal 
decree  in  1555  at  140  per  real). 
However,  series  of  flat  copper  pieces 
ranging  in  size  from  a couple  of  inch- 
es to  about  nine  inches  in  length  were 
described  as  a local  form  of  native 


Smaller  copper  "axe  money"  coa, 
Mexico.  (ANS  1975.22.3) 


money  by  1548.  These  are  in  the 
form  either  of  chisel  blades  or 
“T-shaped”  cross  sections  of  a 
mushroom.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a taxonomy 
and  chronology  for  these  pieces, 
which  seem  to  relate  to  earlier 
metallic  items  of  analogous  form 
originating  in  the  northern 
Andean  region. 

That  the  “axe  money”  was  val- 
ued by  aboriginal  peoples, 
hoarded,  bundled  and  buried  as 
grave  goods  is  certain,  but 
before  the  institution  of  the 
Spanish  coinage  system  these 
pieces  may  well  have  served  pri- 
marily as  status  indicators  of 
wealth,  and  even  held  religious 
connotations.  Although  they  are 


T-shaped  copper  "axe  money" 
coa,  Mexico.  (ANS  1966.28.1) 
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known,  in  Spanish,  as  tajaderas 
(scrapers),  hachuelas  (little 
hachets),  hachetes  (axes),  azue- 
las  (coopers’  adzes),  their 
resemblance  to  tools  may  be 
incidental,  since  none  seem  to 
show  traces  of  actual  wear 
although  they  were  reportedly 
seen  in  use  for  smoothing 
ceramic  vessals.  Some  coas — 
the  flat,  chisel-shaped  ones — 
may  date  from  the  9th  century. 
The  latest  pieces  undoubtedly 
date  to  the  period  after  the 


Early  copper  "Hoe  money"  or  coa, 
Mexico.  (ANS  0000.999.53380) 


Spanish  conquest. 

The  ANS  collection  includes  a 
number  of  examples  of  Mexican 
coas  of  several  sizes  and  shapes, 
among  them  1)  a large  flat  long 
one,  with  acquisition  data  miss- 
ing; 2)  a small  one,  with  elon- 
gated blade  and  flared  end, 
donated  by  Alexandre 
Orlowski;  3)  a broad  T-shaped 
one,  donated  by  Dudley  T. 
Easby,  Jr.;  4)  a longer  T-shaped 
one,  donated  by  Miss  Frances  S. 
Reilly,  from  the  collection  of 
John  Reilly,  Jr.  (Note:  the  great 
Reilly  collection  focused  pri- 
marily upon  East  Asian  materi- 
als). 

Although  small,  the  ANS  col- 


Early  copper  "axe  money",  or  coa, 
Mexico  (ANS  1 937. 1 79. 1 9457) 
30:100 


lection  of  traditional  items  from  the 
Americas  which  can  be  thought  of  as 
emblems  or  exemplars  of  wealth  con- 
tains a selection  of  good,  representa- 
tive pieces.  While  modern  collectors 
enjoy  regarding  such  materials  as 
“money,”  this  concept  may  be  illuso- 
ry. Native  peoples  of  the  Americas 
generally  regarded  items  of  value  in 
terms  of  their  social  and  ceremonial 
context,  and  the  status  which  they 
could  endow  or  represent.  These 
items  tended  to  become  objectified  as 
“money”  once  they  were  confronted 
by  European  concepts  of  economics. 
Sadly,  the  oral  histories  which  must 
have  informed  traditional  usages  in 
native  society  are  largely  lost  to  us 
today.  mm 
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Development  news  “lu^V/wr^t 


Renovation  at  the  new  ANS  location, 
September  2003. 


In  this  issue,  we  will  start  a new  format  for  the 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT.  AS  YOU 
MIGHT  HAVE  READ,  THE  ANS  IS  IN  THE  INITIAL  STAGES  OF 
AN  ENDOWMENT  CAMPAIGN,  AND  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
REGULARLY  REPORT  TO  THE  MEMBERSHIP  ABOUT  OUR 

results.  Over  the  last  five  years  the  ANS  has 

ENGAGED  IN  A MAJOR  CAMPAIGN  TO  RAISE  SUFFICIENT 
FUNDS  TO  RELOCATE  TO  A NEW  LOCATION.  IN  THIS 
PROCESS  WE  HAVE  RAISED  WELL  OVER  $10  MILLION. 

This  first  part  of  the  campaign  has  been  com- 
pleted, AND  WE  ARE  NOW  TRYING  TO  RAISE  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  EXHIBITION  HALL  AND  AN  EDUCATION  CENTER  AT 

140  William  Street  and  a number  of  endowment 
funds.  Our  plans  are  very  ambitious  but  we  are 

CONFIDENT  THAT  OUR  NEWLY  STRENGTHENED  BOARD 

of  Trustees,  our  loyal  members  and  other 

FRIENDS  WILL  MAKE  DONATIONS  TOWARDS  THIS  CAM- 
PAIGN. Although  we  are  still  reviewing  the  over- 
all TARGET  OF  THIS  CAMPAIGN,  WE  HOPE  THAT  WE  CAN 
DOUBLE  THE  AMOUNT  RAISED  IN  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 


▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 


Major  Donation  Towards  The  Renovation  Costs 


Presently  our  main  donations  are 
still  focused  on  the  completion  of  our 
renovation  work.  In  the  last  quarter 
we  have  received  $500,000  towards 
our  outstanding  balance  of  the  reno- 
vation cost.  We  are  expecting  a sim- 


ilar donation  in  January,  which  is 
meant  to  cover  all  expenses  of  this 
renovation  phase.  Our  costs  on  the 
project  have  been  very  much  in  line 
with  our  projections.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Vice- 


President  John  Whitney  Walter, 
who  has  been  working  hard  towards 
keeping  this  difficult  project  on 
schedule  and  within  our  budget 
guidelines.  Lliflul 
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$400,0110  Prom  The  Harry 
Bass  Jr.  Foundation 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  receive 
the  final  and  full  payment  of  a pledge 
from  the  Harry  W.  Bass  Jr. 
Foundation,  which  contributed 
$400,000  towards  the  moving  costs 
of  this  project.  Harry  Bass  Jr.  had 
made  a pledge  of  $500,000  before 
his  death  in  1998,  which  the 
Foundation  and  its  Trustees  honored. 
An  initial  payment  of  $100,000  had 
been  received  in  1998.  According  to 
the  estimates  from  our  moving  com- 
pany, the  donation  of  half  a million 
dollars  will  cover  the  costs  for  mov- 
ing the  books,  coins  and  remaining 
sundries  to  140  William  Street.  The 
donations  from  the  late  Harry  Bass 
and  his  Foundation  have  thus  reached 
a total  of  over  $4  million,  which 
makes  the  former  Councilor  and 
President  one  of  the  biggest  donors  in 
the  history  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society.  As  a fitting 
tribute  to  his  contributions  to  the 
ANS,  we  dedicated  the  new  library  in 
his  name.  We  were  very  grateful  to 
his  widow,  Doris  Bass  and  her  sons 
for  having  made  the  long  journey 
from  Texas  to  be  with  us  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  on  December  2 (see 
also  the  report  on  the  event  on  page 
42-43). 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼  ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

Brochure  Printing  Funded  by 
BJ.  Smythe  And  Stock’s 

As  in  previous  years,  our  exhibition 
brochure  has  been  gen- 
erously supported  by 
R.M.  Smythe  and 
Stack’s.  Stack’s  and 
John  and  Diana  Herzog 
of  R.M.  Smythe  con- 
tributed each  $7,500 
towards  the  printing  of 
our  brochures  for  Full 
Circle:  The  Olympic 
Heritage  in  Coins  and 
Medals  and  our  main 
exhibition  Drachmas 
Doubloons  and  Dollars 
at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

A M 


▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

Huger  Siboni  To  Spearhead  Sew  Inhibition  Project 

Newly  appointed  board  member  Roger  Siboni  has  donated  $250,000  towards  the 
development  of  an  exhibition  hall.  He  hopes  that  the  ANS  will  work  towards  an 
exhibition  of  great  collections  in  the  United  States,  covering  all  areas  from  the 
ancient  world  to  the  present  day.  “I  hope  that  we  can  recreate  the  famous  exhibi- 
tion from  1914  at  which  so  many  famous  coins  were  shown  at  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,”  Siboni  said  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  October  18.  The  1914 
exhibition  and  its  publication  remains  a milestone  in  the  history  of  collections,  in 
particular  in  the  US  field.  The  ANS  is  planning  to  open  the  exhibition  hall  by  2008, 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Society. 


Mid-Year  Appeal  Raises 
Record  Sum 

This  year’s  mid-year  appeal  chaired 
by  Board  Member  David  Simpson 
raised  $50,000,  a record  breaking 
amount  for  a mid-year  appeal.  The 
appeal  was  in  honor  of  John  Whitney 
Walter  and  his  efforts  towards  the  new 
building. 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

Onassis  Foundation  Helps 
With  Exhibition  Costs 

The  Alexander  S.  Onassis  Public 
Benefit  Foundation  donated  $10,000 
for  the  underwriting  of  the  exhibition 
Full  Circle:  The  Olympic  Heritage  in 
Coins  and  Medals.  This  gift  signifi- 
cantly helped  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
this  exhibition,  in  particular  the  print- 
ing of  the  attractive  labels  and  panels 
designed  by  Suzanne  Doig.  A special 
thank  is  due  to  our  Trustee  Dr.  James 
Schwartz  for  making  such  an  impor- 
tant contact  for  the  ANS. 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

RPC  Receives  Support  From 
Harl  Family 

For  years  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  has  been  a supporter  of  an 
important  research  project.  Roman 
Provincial  Coinage  collects  all  coinages 
of  the  many  thousand  cities  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  Photographic  data  is 
essential  for  these  publications,  and  it  is 
in  this  area  that  the  ANS  has  received  a 
grant  of  $10,000  from  Sidney  Harl  and 
his  son,  Trustee  Kenneth  Harl.  This 
money  allows  the  ANS  to  continue  con- 
tributing almost  1 ,000  digital  images  to 
this  important  project. 
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New  York  City  Funding  For 
ANS  Continues 

The  American  Numismatic  Society 
continues  to  be  included  in  the  budget 
of  the  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
Manhattan  Borough  President’s 
office.  For  this  year,  the  ANS 
received  a $40,000  Capital  grant  to 
secure  new  cabinet  and  trays  in  the 
Curatorial  Vault.  This  is  the  second  of 
two  grants  that  the  ANS  has  received 
from  the  City.  In  2002  the  ANS  was 
awarded  $80,000  for  library  shelving. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  applying  for 
further  money  for  2004.  These  grants 
are  great  news,  in  particular  in  the 
light  of  continuously  smaller  arts  bud- 
gets in  New  York  City.  The  ANS’ 
move  to  lower  Manhattan  and  the  area 
adjacent  to  the  former  World  Trade 
Center  site  has  helped  to  secure  such 
funding. 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

Stuck  Family  Endowing  COAC 

The  Stack  Family  of  Stack’s  Coin 
Galleries  has  made  a $50,000  pledge 
to  underwrite  expenses  of  the  ANS' 
popular  program  on  American  coins. 
This  longstanding  conference  series 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant publications  in  the  field  of  US  and 
other  American  Numismatics.  “We  are 
delighted  to  be  supporting  such  an 
important  program  in  the  field  of  US 
coins.  The  American  Numismatic 
Society  has  been  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  are  happy  to  do  our 
bit,”  Larry  Stack  said.  Stack's  contin- 
ue to  be  one  of  the  major  advertisers  of 
the  ANS  Magazine  and  supporters  of 
other  projects. 
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Victor  Failmezger,  Roman  Bronze 
Coins:  From  Paganism  to  Christianity 
294-364  A.D.  Washington,  D.C.:  Ross  & 
Perry,  Inc.,  2002.  Hb.  156  pp.,  42  color 
pis.  ISBN  1-932109-41-2.  US  $49.99 
Anyone  who  has  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
serious  study  of  late  Roman  bronze 
coinage  knows  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  keep  track  of  the  com- 
plex minutiae  of  type  variety  as  well 


ROMAN  BKONZe  COINS 

F^-OM  PXCXNISM  TO  CHfCUTIXNliy 
294-364  A.D. 


as  mint  and  officina  marks  without 
resorting  to  the  organization  of  data 
into  a multitude  of  lists  and  tables. 
This  perennial  need  for  tabular  infor- 
mation in  the  quest  to  properly  iden- 
tify and  understand  the  coinage  of  the 
late  Roman  world,  has  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  such  important  supple- 
ments to  Roman  Imperial  Coins 
( RIC ) VI- VIII  as  Late  Roman  Bronze 
Coinage  ( LRBC ) and  G.  Bruck’s  Die 
spcitromische  Kupferprdgung.  With 
the  publication  of  Roman  Bronze 
Coins:  From  Paganism  to 

Christianity  294-364  A.D.,  Victor 
Failmezger  follows  in  the  tradition  of 
these  late  Roman  tabular  studies,  but 
at  the  same  time  attempts  to  break 
new  ground  by  turning  the  focus 
away  from  individual  mints  to  the 
larger  historical  picture  and  by 
extending  the  period  of  coverage 
from  the  rule  of  the  house  of 


Constantine  back  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Tetrarchy. 

The  first  chapter  (pp.  1-15)  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  the  turbulent  his- 
tory of  the  decades  between  AD  293 
and  AD  364  by  means  of  an  extended 
chronological  table.  Here  the  author 
provides  a year-by-year  history  of  the 
period  that  includes  not  only  the  main 
political  and  military  events,  such  as 
the  retirement  of  Diocletian  and  the 
battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  but  also 
important  economic  developments 
like  the  Edict  of  Maximum  Prices. 
Whenever  connections  between  coin 
series  and  specific  events  are  known 
or  suspected,  as  in  the  case  of  various 
consular,  VOTA,  and  commemora- 
tive issues,  they  are  also  discussed. 

Chapter  two  (pp.  16-45),  devoted  to 
the  various  reverse  types  employed 
on  fourth  century  coinage,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  important  and  innova- 
tive section  included  in  the  book,  as  it 
consciously  eschews  the  traditional 
arrangement  by  mint  used  by  Roman 
Imperial  Coinage  and  LRBC. 
Instead,  Failmezger  has  grouped  the 
material  into  26  discrete  historical 
and  thematic  units,  such  as 
“Diocletian  and  Monetary  Reform 
(AD  294-300/1),”  “The  Three  Sons 
of  Constantine  I (AD  337-340),”  and 
“The  Festival  of  Isis  Coinage  (AD 
3 1 3-364).”  This  form  of  organization 
places  emphasis  on  the  larger  politi- 
cal and  economic  history  of  the  peri- 
od, rather  than  on  the  history  of  indi- 
vidual mints,  thereby  making  the 
material  more  easily  accessible  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  late  Roman 
mint  organization.  While  this 
approach  will  certainly  appeal  to 
many  students  of  this  period,  and  no 
doubt  even  to  those  long  used  to  the 
older  arrangement  by  mint,  it  also 
makes  Roman  Bronze  Coins  a poten- 
tially useful  tool  for  field  numisma- 
tists at  archaeological  sites.  For 
archaeologists,  the  historical  context 
of  the  coins  is  paramount  in  order  to 
use  them  to  date  excavation  strata. 


The  coinage  tables  within  the  histori- 
cal and  thematic  divisions  list  a total 
of  476  individual  types,  but  readers 
should  be  warned  that  the  encoding 
of  certain  information  is  not  intuitive 
and  that  it  will  take  some  practice 
before  the  tables  can  be  used  with 
ease.  It  is  also  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  the  author  has  chosen  to  use  a 
new  numbering  system  that  does  not 
allow  for  easy  comparison  between 
coins  listed  in  the  present  volume  and 
those  in  RIC  and  LRBC. 

The  following  chapter  (pp.  46-79), 
entitled  “Dating  and  Controlling  the 
Coins:  The  Roman  Way,”  is  a very 
thorough  overview  of  the  letters  and 
symbols  used  on  late  Roman  coins  as 
a means  of  identifying  the  originating 
mint  and  workshop,  as  well  as  the 
place  of  individual  issues  in  the  mint- 
ing sequence.  The  chapter  begins 
with  an  excellent  introduction  to 
mintmarks,  honorifics  and  officina 
numbers  commonly  found  in  the 
exergue  and  includes  quick  reference 
tables  for  their  easy  interpretation.  A 
set  of  mint  charts,  essentially  distilled 
from  those  found  in  RIC  VI  and 
LRBC , also  shows  the  usage  of  marks 
and  symbols  at  all  twenty  late  Roman 
bronze  mints  over  time. 

The  great  usefulness  of  this  chapter 
is  somewhat  marred  by  excessively 
speculative  interpretations  of  field 
marks,  although  we  should  point  out 
that  Failmezger  is  very  forthright  and 
warns  innocent  readers  that  his  views 
do  not  represent  those  of  the  majori- 
ty. Despite  the  fairly  obvious  use  of 
individual  letters  as  sequence  marks 
(note  the  alphabetic  sequence  in  the 
tables  on  pp.  53-54),  some  are  con- 
sidered to  be  abbreviations.  For 
example,  C is  said  to  stand  for  CON- 
CORDIA, while  H and  I represent 
HERCVFI  and  IOVI,  respectively, 
referring  to  the  divine  patrons  of  the 
Augusti  and  Caesares  of  the 
Tetrarchic  system.  Multiple  letter 
field  marks,  less  clearly  related  to 
mint  sequencing,  are  given  even 
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more  peculiar  meanings.  KP  is  said 
to  be  a value  mark  (20  PONDVS) 
while  RXF  is  expanded  to  the  rather 
unlikely  ROMA  DECIENS  FELIX 
(“Rome  is  happy  10  times  over”). 

The  fourth  chapter  (pp.  80-94)  will 
be  of  interest  to  specialists  in  individ- 
ual late  Roman  bronze  series,  for  it  is 
in  the  course  of  these  pages  that  we 
are  treated  to  tables  listing  the  known 
varieties  of  major  reverse  types. 
However,  the  tables  are  not  always 
complete  and  sometimes  fail  to 
include  all  issuing  mints.  For  exam- 
ple, the  mints  of  Nicomedia  and 
Cyzicus  have  fallen  out  of  the  listings 
for  the  GLORIVS  EXERCITVS 
series,  while  the  reader  is  left  to  guess 
which  mints  were  responsible  for  a 
number  of  types  listed  for  GENIO 
POPVLI  ROMANI,  10 VI  CONSER- 
VATORI,  MARTI  CONSERVA- 
TORI,  PRINCIPI  IVVENTVTIS, 
and  SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI.  To 
uncover  the  missing  information  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  the  pages  of  RIC 
VI  and  VII. 

Chapter  five  (pp.  95-119)  opens 
with  a descriptive  catalogue  of 
reverse  types,  including  commentary 
on  their  political  and  religious  sym- 
bolism. While  this  section  provides  a 
good  introduction  to  late  Roman 
numismatic  iconography,  we  should 
probably  doubt  the  author’s  alterna- 
tive interpretation  of  the  famous 
Constantinian  type  of  a snake  pierced 
by  the  Labarum  (Failmezger  359; 
RIC  VII,  19  and  26  (Constantinople). 
Rather  than  the  usual  understanding 
of  the  type  as  a symbol  of  victory 
over  Licinius  I,  he  suggests  that  it 
“could  be  a promotion  of  Christianity 
bringing  good  health”  on  the  grounds 
that  in  traditional  Roman  religion 
snakes  often  symbolize  health. 
While  there  is  no  question  that  snakes 
are  associated  with  Salus,  the  Roman 
personification  of  good  health  and 
safety,  the  snake  looks  singularly 
unhealthy,  if  not  actually  dead,  on  the 
coins  in  question  and  seems  to  have 


much  more  in  common  with  the  ser- 
pent crushed  by  the  elephant  on  the 
denarii  of  Julius  Caesar  (M. 
Crawford,  Roman  Republican 
Coinage  [1974],  no.  443). 

The  typological  catalogue  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  sections  devoted  to 
some  of  the  most  well  known  and 
heavily  studied  reverse  types,  includ- 
ing the  VOTA  types,  commemorative 
series,  “camp  gate”  types,  anepi- 
graphic  types,  and  the  FEL  TEMP 
REPARATIO  series. 

The  popular  “camp  gate”  series  is 
dealt  with  in  some  detail,  although 
the  author  sidesteps  the  old  contro- 
versy over  what  the  “camp  gate”  is 
actually  intended  to  represent. 
Instead  of  noting  the  various  schools 
of  thought,  which  have  suggested  the 
turreted  gates  of  legionary  camps  or 
walled  cities,  Failmezger  baldly 
asserts  that  the  “camp  gate”  is  really 
a type  of  watchtower  and  that  the 
“turrets”  are  really  beacons  for  relay- 
ing fire  signals.  He  even  goes  on  to 
reconstruct  possible  signal  codes 
based  on  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabets  and  groups  of  two, 
three,  and  four  fire  beacons.  Quoting 
Julius  Africanus,  who  indicates  a sys- 
tem of  three  signalers  for  sending 
messages  in  Greek,  the  author  sug- 
gests that  the  watchtower  with  three 
“beacons”  should  be  connected  to  the 
Greek  speaking  eastern  Empire, 
while  those  with  two  or  four  should 
be  linked  to  the  Latin  west. 
However,  a close  look  at  the  listings 
in  RIC  shows  that  the  three  “beacon” 
type  is  found  at  mints  as  far  west  as 
Rome,  Ticinum,  Aquileia,  Siscia,  and 
Serdica,  thus  making  the  theory  of 
eastern  and  western  signaling  sys- 
tems hard  to  accept.  The  present 
reviewer  also  finds  the  basic  premise 
of  the  “camp  gate”  as  a watchtower 
equipped  for  fire  signaling  somewhat 
problematic  because  of  the  existence 
of  certain  aurei  of  Rome  (RIC  VI,  5- 
8)  and  Ticinum  (RIC  VI,  8-10)  that 
depict  the  building  in  perspective. 


On  these  there  are  a total  of  five  “bea- 
cons” (more  than  required  for  any  of 
the  proposed  signaling  systems)  and 
all  look  suspiciously  like  turrets  with 
conical  roofs  (see  also  issues  of 
Treveri  (RIC  VI,  635-638).  In  any 
case,  whether  one  subscribes  to  a 
camp  gate,  city  gate,  or  watchtower 
theory,  the  table  for  the  PROVIDEN- 
TIAE  AVGG/CAESS  “camp  gate” 
issues  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to 
specialists. 

By  far  the  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed series  in  chapter  five  is  the 
ubiquitous  FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO 
coinage  and  especially  the  issues 
with  falling  horseman  type.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  care  lavished  on 
this  section  that  the  author  has  spent 
much  time  studying  this  series  and 
holds  it  very  dear  to  his  heart.  Here 
tables  list  not  only  the  major  typolog- 
ical varieties,  but  also  almost  three 
hundred  mint  sequence  varieties  as 
well.  While  there  is  enough  to 
delight  any  enthusiast  of  this  popular 
series,  the  lists  are  not  exhaustive  and 
Failmezger  himself  admits  that  there 
are  still  many  mint  sequence  varieties 
that  remain  to  be  discovered. 

The  concluding  chapter  (pp.  120- 
133),  entitled  “Roman  Rulers, 
Relatives  and  Usurpers”  gives  an 
overview  of  the  individuals  who 
issued  coinage  in  the  Tetrarchic  and 
Constantinian  periods  through  the 
use  of  various  quick  reference  tables, 
including  charts  listing  the  full  names 
and  dates  of  each  ruler,  their  consular 
dates,  their  common  titulature  on  the 
coins,  as  well  as  a summary  of  the  six 
Tetrarchies.  These  are  followed  by  a 
very  brief  treatment  of  imperial  por- 
trait types  in  which  individual  fea- 
tures of  iconography,  such  as  head- 
gear,  clothing  and  other  objects,  are 
discussed.  Unfortunately,  the  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  interest  in  variants 
that  is  evident  throughout  the  book 
with  respect  to  reverse  types  is  for  the 
most  part  lacking  as  far  as  obverse 
types  are  concerned.  While  the 
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author  admits  to  the  interest  of  impe- 
rial portrait  varieties  and  touches  on 
minute  details  like  laurel  wreath  tie 
knots  and  armorial  decoration,  only 
the  Constantinian  BEATA  TRAN- 
QVILLITAS  series  (those  of  Licinius 
I and  II  are  left  out  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  very  rare)  receives  any 
specific  attention  in  the  form  of  a 
table,  and  this  is  far  from  complete. 
The  total  absence  of  discussion  con- 
cerning the  association  of  obverse 
and  reverse  types,  or  even  obverse 
inscriptions  and  legend  breaks  with 
obverse  portraits  tends  to  minimize 
the  usefulness  of  this  chapter  for  seri- 
ous students  of  late  Roman  coinage, 
or  anyone  attempting  to  identify  a 
coin  with  a well  preserved  obverse 
but  an  incomplete  reverse.  In  gener- 
al, the  cursory  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject and  its  somewhat  peculiar  place- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  book,  when  we 
might  have  expected  it  at  the  begin- 
ning, suggest  that  it  may  have  been 
an  afterthought.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  author’s  true  passion  is 
the  reverse  type. 

In  addition  to  the  author’s  tables 
and  text,  brief  commentaries  by 
Warren  Esty  on  such  topics  as  con- 
temporary Roman  counterfeits  and 
the  family  of  Constantine  the  Great 
are  also  included  in  Roman  Bronze 
Coins.  Those  interested  in  contem- 
porary forgeries  are  well  advised  to 
visit  Esty’s  website  on  the  subject, 
which  can  be  found  at: 
www.math.montana.edu/~ums- 
fwest/numis/imit/.  Unfortunately 
this  address  has  dropped  out  of  the 
text  on  p.  20. 

Many  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Roman  Bronze  Coins  keeps 
up  with  the  increasing  trend  of  pub- 
lishing plates  in  full  color.  Examples 
of  many  of  the  coin  types  and  vari- 
ants included  in  the  tables  have  been 
digitally  photographed  by  Doug 
Smith  and  appear  in  42  plates.  The 
quality  of  the  photography  is  excel- 
lent and  there  are  no  problems  with 
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excessive  pixellation,  always  a con- 
cern when  printing  digital  photos. 
However,  while  it  is  nice  to  see  some 
of  the  attractively  patinated  coins  in 
all  their  full  color  glory  (i.e. 
Failmezger  223,  a gorgeous 
Maximinus  II  anepigraphic  AE  3 of 
Antioch  with  desert  patina,  and 
Failmezger  360  a nice  green 
Cyzicene  AE  3 of  Helena),  one  can- 
not help  wondering  whether  a tradi- 
tional black  and  white  format  might 
have  allowed  for  the  inclusion  of 
photographs  of  better  preserved  spec- 
imens taken  from  sale  catalogues  or 
other  sources.  All  of  the  plate 
images,  as  well  as  some  bonus  mate- 
rial, is  available  on  an  inexpensive 
CD-ROM  (Windows  and  Macintosh 
OS  compatible)  that  can  be  ordered 
from  the  author  through  www.roman- 
bronzecoins.com/cd/index.cfm. 

Despite  its  problems,  Roman 
Bronze  Coins  can  be  a helpful 
resource  if  one  keeps  its  limitations 
in  mind.  The  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  RIC  VI-VIII  has  been  super- 
seded. But  until  that  distant  day 
arrives,  Victor  Failmezger  has  pro- 
vided a much  needed,  if  not  entirely 
complete,  synthesis  of  the  data  in 
these  volumes  and  created  an  ancil- 
lary tool  to  be  used  alongside  the 
classic  scholarly  works.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  popular  and  introductory 
character  of  Roman  Bronze  Coins 
will  open  up  the  world  of  late  Roman 
coinage  to  new  students  and  instill  in 
them  the  desire  to  pursue  deeper 
study. 

—Oliver  D.  Hoover 

Wayne  G.  Sayles,  Classical  Deception: 
Counterfeits,  Forgeries  and 
Reproductions  of  Ancient  Coins,  lola, 
Wl:  Krause  Publications,  2001.  196  pp., 
200  b/w  illus.  Hb.  ISBN  0-87341-968-5. 
US  $24.95 

Whether  we  are  fully  conscious  of 
it,  or  not,  we  are  faced  with  the  issue 
of  forgery  almost  every  day.  Lately, 
when  we  open  the  newspaper  we  find 
stories  of  forged  documents  or  fake 
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• A candid  and  objective  look  at  the 
history  oi  falsifying  ancient  coins 

• The  essential  guide  to  avoiding 
disaster  as  a collector  or  investor 
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antiquities,  both  of  which  would  have 
changed  the  way  we  look  at  the  world 
and  history  if  they  had  been  authen- 
tic. When  we  go  to  some  stores  we 
are  informed  that  we  are  unable  to 
pay  with  certain  denominations 
because  of  concerns  over  forgery,  and 
when  we  do  pay,  the  bills  used  to 
complete  the  transaction  are  filled 
with  features  designed  to  stop  coun- 
terfeiters from  copying  them  success- 
fully. If  such  concerns  about  forg- 
eries and  counterfeits  haunt  the  world 
at  large,  these  same  concerns  are 
magnified  many  times  over  in  the 
specialized  world  of  the  numismatist. 
For  protection,  organizations  such  as 
the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Suppression  of  Counterfeit  Coins 
have  been  formed  to  report  on  known 
forgeries  and  public  discussions  of 
the  problem,  such  as  that  recently 
held  at  the  13th  International 
Numismatic  Congress,  have  become 
commonplace.  Indeed,  if  one  were 
restricted  to  information  coming 
from  several  well  known  numismatic 
internet  groups  one  might  get  the 
impression  that  the  numismatic  com- 
munity is  simply  neurotic  concerning 
forgeries  of  ancient  coins.  Thus, 
Wayne  Sayles'  Classical  Deception  is 
a very  timely  book  that  will  be  appre- 
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ciated  by  a broad  spectrum  of  numis-  j 
matists  as  well  as  those  interested  in  : 
the  history  of  art  forgery.  • 

The  present  work  is  best  understood  : 
as  a large-scale  appendix  to  the  \ 
author’s  highly  successful  six  volume  : 
series.  Ancient  Coin  Collecting,  : 
which  served  to  introduce  readers  to  j 
various  coin  series  and  the  cultures  : 
that  produced  them.  Classical  • 
Deception  tempers  the  earlier  works  : 
with  the  warning  that  that  forgery  is  a j 
very  real  danger  to  even  seasoned  : 
numismatists.  The  organization  of  : 
Classical  Deception  will  be  familiar  j 
to  readers  of  Sayles’  earlier  works,  in  : 
that  it  is  divided  into  major  thematic  • 
sections  within  which  specific  topics.  : 
At  the  end  of  the  larger  sections,  as  \ 
well  as  many  of  the  smaller  topics  j 
that  comprise  them,  important  bibli-  : 
ography  is  also  provided.  As  with  • 
Ancient  Coin  Collecting,  Classical  : 
Deception  is  intended  as  an  introduc-  | 
tion  and  a point  of  departure  for  fur-  j 
ther  study.  \ 

The  new  book  will  also  be  familiar  j 
in  that  it  continues  to  employ  some  of  : 
the  unorthodox  terminology  devel-  • 
oped  by  the  author  elsewhere,  : 
although  to  Sayles’  credit  he  points  \ 
out  his  peculiar  usages  in  the  preface  : 
to  avoid  causing  undue  confusion.  : 
For  example,  he  perseveres  in  the  • 
belief  that  the  term  “obverse”  should  : 
refer  to  the  side  of  the  coin  that  bears  j 
the  “primary  motif’  and  uses  the  term  : 
“Romaion”  to  refer  to  the  Byzantine  j 
Empire.  While  it  is  admitted  that  j 
these  oddities  appear  only  rarely  in  : 
the  pages  of  Classical  Deception  • 
(very  few  forgeries  of  Byzantine  : 
coins  are  discussed,  and  the  j 
obverse/reverse  controversy  only  : 
comes  into  play  regarding  a few  : 
Corinthian  and  Sicilian  pieces),  their  • 
increasing  use  in  popular  numismatic  : 
circles  makes  it  impossible  to  avoid  • 
making  some  comment  on  them  here.  : 

The  argument  that  the  “obverse”  j 
should  refer  to  the  side  with  a “pri-  j 
mary  motif’  is  groundless  on  several  : 
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levels,  not  the  least  being  that  as  post- 
moderns it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  know  what  exactly  a “pri- 
mary motif’  would  have  been  to  an 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman.  It  is 
always  worth  remembering  that  our 
tastes  cannot  be  projected  back  onto 
the  ancient  world.  The  white  marble 
of  the  Acropolis  that  we  admire  in  its 
present  state  would  probably  seem 
quite  garish  if  we  could  see  it  in  its 
original  brightly  painted  glory.  Even 
if  our  tastes  and  those  of  the  ancients 
were  the  same,  the  Sayles  interpreta- 
tion of  “obverse”  would  play  havoc 
with  numismatics  as  a science.  Die 
studies  and  the  statistics  derived  from 
them  would  cease  to  have  much 
value  if  the  definition  of  “obverse” 
were  made  entirely  subjective.  What 
is  “primary”  to  one  individual  is  not 
always  “primary”  to  another. 

The  controversies  over  “Romaion” 
and  “Byzantine”  grow  out  an  article 
by  C.R.  Fox,  (“What,  If  Anything,  Is 
a Byzantine?”  The  Celator  10.3, 
March,  1996),  in  which  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  rulers  and  people  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  saw  themselves  as 
the  continuators  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  and  never  called  themselves 
“Byzantine.”  Fox  further  claims  that 
this  use  of  the  term  was  a pejorative 
invention  of  the  18th  century.  Taking 
the  Fox  article  to  heart  and  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  the  extreme 
political  correctness  that  prevails  in 
modern  western  culture,  Sayles  has 
made  the  replacement  of  “Byzantine” 
with  “Romaion”  his  personal  cru- 
sade. While  there  is  no  question  that 
the  term  “Byzantine”  was  not  used  by 
the  peoples  of  the  empire,  there  is 
clear  historical  precedent  for  its  use 
in  western  Europe  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  Hieronymus 
Wolf  (1516-1580)  planned  to  write  a 
Corpus  hyzantinae  historiae.  A 
much  earlier  use  is  implied  by  the 
development  of  the  term  “byzant”  or 
“bezant”  (i.e.  “Byzantine”)  to  refer  to 
certain  gold  coins  of  the  early  and 
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high  Middle  Ages.  Even  without 
these  precedents,  the  “Romaion” 
argument  flounders  on  the  fact  that  if 
“Byzantine”  should  be  changed 
because  it  was  never  used  by  the  peo- 
ple that  it  describes,  we  must  then 
change  many  other  long-standing 
terms.  We  had  better  replace  the  term 
“Greek”  with  “Hellenic”  when  we 
speak  of  coinage  produced  by  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  its  colonies.  No 
self-respecting  ancient  Greek  ever 
called  himself  “Greek,”  except  for 
the  Graikoi  of  Epirus,  from  whom  the 
Romans  derived  the  term  “Graeci.” 
Similarly,  we  should  never  refer  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  and 
Etruria  as  “Phoenicians”  and 
“Etruscans,”  but  rather  we  should 
call  them  “Canaanites”  and  “Rasna,” 
the  names  by  which  these  peoples 
referred  to  themselves.  Otherwise, 
one  might  have  to  explain  why  the 
Byzantines  are  deserving  of  special 
treatment,  but  others  are  not.  Surely 
there  should  be  better  grounds  for 
purging  the  history  books  of  well- 
established  terminology. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  occasional 
appeal  to  questionable  points  of  ter- 
minology, Sayles  provides  us  with  an 
excellent  and  entertaining  overview 
of  the  technology  and  history  of 
numismatic  forgery,  while  offering 
advice  on  detection  and  further  study. 
In  the  first  major  thematic  section 
(pp.  5-31)  Classical  Deception  pre- 
sents the  methods  used  to  produce 
both  legitimate  and  counterfeit  coins 
in  antiquity  and  forgeries  of  ancient 
coins  in  modern  times,  with  discus- 
sion ranging  from  the  casting  and 
plating  techniques  used  by  ancient 
forgers  and  some  of  their  modern 
counterparts,  to  the  more  recent  tech- 
nologies involved  in  high  pressure 
stamping  and  the  creation  of  pressed 
as  well  as  spark  and  chemical  erosion 
dies. 

The  second  section  (pp.  32-68)  is  a 
concise  history  of  forgery,  beginning 
with  the  Paduan  imitations  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century  that  were  produced  in 
response  to  the  Renaissance  love 
affair  with  all  things  Roman.  Here, 
the  work  of  Giovanni  Cavino,  the 
most  easily  distinguished  of  the 
Paduans,  is  particularly  emphasized. 
Leaving  the  Renaissance  the  author 
treats  us  to  brief  accounts  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  various  infamous  and 
obscure  forgers  from  the  eithteenth 
century  to  the  present.  As  if  leading 
us  through  some  numismatic  wax 
museum,  Sayles  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  some  of  the  nightmare  fig- 
ures of  ancient  coin  forgery  and  pro- 
vides bibliography  for  further 
research.  Becker  and  Caprara  are 
here,  as  well  as  the  likes  of 
Christodoulou,  Orphanides,  and 
Sazanov.  Thinking  that  these  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  the  blood  of 
numismatists  run  cold,  the  work  of 
many  nameless  forgers,  including 
those  behind  the  Utmanzai  and 
Geneva  forgeries  as  well  as  the  Black 
Sea  Hoard,  are  also  discussed.  The 
section  concludes  with  brief  remarks 
on  forgeries  of  Alexandrine  coinage, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  widely  faked 
series  of  all  ancient  coins,  as  well  as 
on  authentic  coins  that  have  been 
altered  with  a view  towards  increas- 
ing their  value. 

Having  been  thoroughly  frightened 
by  this  gallery  of  forgers,  the  reader 
is  permitted  to  catch  his  breath  and 
slow  his  pulse  in  the  somewhat  less 
disturbing  section  that  follows  on 
replicas  and  reproductions  (pp.  69- 
89).  However,  while  reproductions 
lack  the  sinister  character  of  forg- 
eries, in  that  they  are  not  produced 
with  the  intention  of  deceiving,  some 
are  of  extremely  high  quality  and 
might  be  passed  off  as  authentic  coins 
if  they  fell  into  unscrupulous  or  igno- 
rant hands.  The  distinction  between 
outright  forgery  and  innocent  repro- 
duction is  an  important  one  to  make, 
but  the  line  between  the  two  is  easily 
blurred.  What  might  be  one  person’s 
replica  today  is  quite  likely  to 


become  another’s  forgery  tomorrow, 
if  we  consider  the  accounts  given  of 
Robert  Ready’s  British  Museum  elec- 
trotypes and  the  works  of  Slavey 
Petrov  and  Peter  Rosa.  While  the 
first  two  named  individuals  are  gen- 
erally well  known  to  numismatists, 
the  latter,  a New  York  jeweller  who 
created  a host  of  reproductions 
between  1955  and  the  1980s,  is 
somewhat  more  obscure.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  situation,  the  author  pro- 
vides an  extended  overview  of  Rosa’s 
work,  including  replicas  of  ancient 
coins  struck  and  cast  in  a variety  of 
metals,  none  of  which  were  ever 
marked  as  modern  copies.  According 
to  Rosa,  marking,  such  as  that 
required  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Hobby  Protection  Act  of  1969,  is  tan- 
tamount to  defacing  works  of  art  and 
therefore  something  to  be  avoided  at 
all  costs.  In  the  interests  of  guarding 
against  Rosa  reproductions  being 
passed  as  authentic,  an  important 
illustrated  catalogue  of  some  404 
Greek,  Roman  and  Judaic  prelimi- 
nary die  strikes  made  in  lead,  copper 
and  pewter  appears  in  an  appendix. 
Many  of  these  strikes  and  the  Rosa 
dies  used  to  create  them  and  other 
replicas  can  now  be  studied  in  the 
ANS  collection,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Sayles. 

The  author  also  includes  tourist 
fakes  in  the  replica  section  because 
they  are  easily  dismissed  as  items 
“not  made  to  fool  a collector,  but 
rather  to  add  a personal  touch  to 
some  tourist’s  visit.”  However,  this 
stance  tends  to  underestimate  the 
damage  that  these  poorly  made  coins 
can  cause.  This  reviewer  has  never 
yet  seen  tourist  fakes  being  sold  in 
their  countries  of  origin  as  anything 
other  than  authentic  and  the  vast 
number  of  returned  vacationers  who 
come  to  the  ANS  seeking  confirma- 
tion of  the  authenticity  of  their 
recently  purchased  Athenian 
decadrachms  or  other  rarities  also 
strongly  suggests  that  they  were 


never  told  that  their  coins  were 
intended  as  mere  souvenirs.  It  cannot 
be  overstressed  that  tourist  fakes  are 
not  only  dangerous  to  the  wallets  of 
the  unwary  traveller,  but  they  have 
the  additional  potential  to  pose  a 
threat  to  personal  liberty.  Customs 
personnel  almost  never  have  numis- 
matic or  archaeological  training  and 
therefore  may  not  easily  distinguish 
between  a tourist  fake  and  an  authen- 
tic coin.  Thus  there  is  a real  risk  of 
being  detained  (at  least  until  someone 
can  verify  that  the  coin  is  modern)  if 
one  is  caught  trying  to  take  even  a 
tourist  fake  out  of  many  countries. 

The  excellent  historical  sketches  of 
forgery  and  reproduction  are  fol- 
lowed by  a thorough  overview  of  the 
various  means  used  to  detect  forg- 
eries (pp.  90-107),  ranging  from  the 
study  of  artistic  style  to  specific  grav- 
ity tests,  to  X-ray  and  neutron  activa- 
tion analysis.  Throughout  this  sec- 
tion, the  author  underlines  the  fact 
that  often  many  methods  must  be 
brought  to  bear  before  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  forgeries  are  fully 
revealed  for  what  they  are.  Indeed,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  on  occasion  the 
failure  to  use  multiple  techniques 
may  contribute  to  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  forgeries,  citing  the  case  of 
the  famous  Steuart  Colosseum  sester- 
tius, whose  impressive  pedigree  and 
tooling  allowed  it  to  go  unquestioned 
for  over  a century,  despite  other  prob- 
lems that  might  otherwise  have  raised 
warning  signs.  Even  with  the  wide 
variety  of  tools  and  methods  avail- 
able to  aid  in  the  detection  of  fakes,  it 
is  very  clear  that  uncovering  forgeries 
is  still  much  more  of  an  art  than  a sci- 
ence. Ultimately  the  decision  to  con- 
demn or  exonerate  a questionable 
coin  depends  heavily  on  the  individ- 
ual’s ability  to  interpret  various  clues 
offered  by  the  object.  Even  when 
advanced  scientific  tools  are  avail- 
able, the  data  that  they  provide  must 
still  be  interpreted  by  their  fallible 
human  users,  a fact  highlighted  in  the 
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author’s  account  of  the  Black  Sea 
Hoard.  Thus,  in  the  end  the  only  real 
defence  against  the  forgery  of  ancient 
coins,  a defence  that  can  only  ever  be 
incomplete,  lies  in  education.  The 
need  for  education,  and  self-educa- 
tion in  particular,  is  further  under- 
lined by  the  general  absence  of  con- 
trols on  the  making  and  selling  of 
reproductions  of  ancient  coins  in 
most  countries.  Even  when  attempts 
are  made  to  curtail  the  forgery  of 
ancient  coins,  as  in  the  case  of  the  US 
Hobby  Protection  Act,  the  legal  pro- 
visions are  difficult  to  enforce  and 
often  overlooked.  The  only  true 
source  of  protection  lies  in  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  book  concludes  with  a sec- 
tion (pp.  108-121)  aimed  at  promot- 
ing the  use  of  different  types  of 
resources  for  forgery  detection, 
including  the  workshops  and  lectures 
offered  by  several  organizations  and 
a variety  of  internet  sites. 

Classical  Deception  is  an  interest- 
ing and  very  readable  introduction  to 
the  dark  side  of  numismatics  and  the 
tools  that  can  be  used  to  combat  it. 
Sayles  has  provided  us  with  a basic 
drill  manual,  but  it  remains  for  us,  as 
members  of  our  special  community, 
to  take  care  to  arm  ourselves  for  the 
seemingly  endless  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  The  line  has  been 
drawn  and  we  are  all  called  to  serve 
in  the  front  ranks. 

—Oliver  D.  Hoover 

Rika  Gyselen,  Arab-Sasanian  Copper 
Coinage,  [Osterreichische  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften.  Philosophisch- 

Historische  Klasse.  Denkschriften,  284, 
Band.  Veroffentlichungen  der 
Numismatischen  Kommission,  Band  34], 
208  pages.  15  plates  (each  plate  = full 
page),  notes,  selected  bibliography. 
Vienna:  Osterreichischen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften.  2000.  ATS  1390,  DEM 
190,  CHF  169  (paper)  ISBN  3-7001-2893- 
2. 

This  work  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  of  work  begun  by 
the  author  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  in 


conjunction  with  R.  Curiel  and  later 
carried  on  by  her  alone.  It  gathers 
together  in  one  place  virtually  all 
known  material  on  the  copper 
coinages  of  greater  Iran  for  the  first 
century  and  a half  of  Islam,  with  the 
exception  of  the  regular  all-epigraph- 
ic  coins  found  in  J.  Walker’s  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Arab- Byzantine  and 
Post-Reform  Umaiyad  Coins 
(London,  1956).  The  catalogue  docu- 
ments and  describes  coppers  imitat- 
ing late  Sasanian  types  but  has,  in 
addition,  coins  with  one  or  more 
faces  in  Byzantine  style,  with  innov- 
ative figural  designs  or  with  epigra- 
phy only.  This  includes  most  odd-ball 
copper  types  and  unusual  copper 
series  of  the  early  Muslim  period  as 
such  types  and  series  happened  to  be 
struck  mainly  in  the  East. 

The  work  consists  of  a discussion  of 
typologies  followed  by  a catalogue, 
annex,  indices  and  plates.  The  prefa- 
tory discussion  surveys  Sasanian  and 
Byzantine  prototypes  as  well  as  early 
Muslim  types.  A third  chapter  treats 
name  legends,  mint  legends,  dates 
and  formulae.  The  catalogue  lists  99 
types.  An  illustrated  conspectus  at  the 
beginning  provides  a quick  overview 
of  its  organization.  In  general,  types 
are  arranged  alphabetically  by  mint, 
and  then  chronologically  or  sequen- 
tially according  to  typology.  Where 
the  mint  name  is  obscure  or  the  type 
carries  no  mint  legend,  types  are 
grouped  according  to  the  certainty  of 
their  provenance.  Among  the  criteria 
are  the  predominant  find  sites  of 
specimens.  In  total,  there  are  six  sec- 
tions, though  the  first  section  com- 
prising reliably  identified  mints  is 
larger  than  the  rest  combined.  All 
entries  are  illustrated  with  drawings 
in  text  followed  by  a short  descrip- 
tion of  the  iconography  and  legends, 
and  references.  The  references  cite  all 
extant  specimens  published  and 
unpublished  in  public  and  private 
collections.  An  annex  documents  an 
additional  10  types  struck  by  either 


the  Sasanians  or  Muslims.  The 
iconography  and  legends  of  these 
types  are  insufficient  for  definitive 
attributions.  Indices  provide  general 
references  to  Pahlavi  and  Arabic 
inscriptions,  names  and  individual 
coins.  The  plates  are  superb  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  of  photographing 
often  poorly  preserved  coins. 

This  is  a pioneering  work  which 
will  be  indispensable  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  an  impressive  corpus  of 
types  previously  generally  neglected 
by  collectors  and  scholars.  Numerous 
fascinating  minutiae  will  spur  the 
interest  of  diverse  groups  of  special- 
ists. Economic  historians  will,  for 
example,  appreciate  the  extensive 
documentation  of  Iran’s  small 
change,  in  one  case  inscribed  with  an 
exchange  rate  in  dirhams.  Art  histori- 
ans will  find  a rich  source  for  figural 
motifs.  These  include  representations 
of  animals,  both  real  and  imagined, 
and  humans.  Scholars  of  religion  will 
note  a variant  Qur’anic  verse  on  a 
coin  of  al-Hajjaj  b.  Yusuf. 

Infelicities  in  the  terminology,  con- 
tent and  organization  are  relatively 
minor  and  do  not  detract  from  its 
overall  value.  “Arab-Sasanian”  is 
obviously  a misnomer.  “Iranian  cop- 
pers of  the  early  Muslim  period" 
might  have  been  preferable.  No  sin- 
gle term,  however,  adequately  covers 
the  disparate  series  of  types  in  this 
work.  The  work  fails  to  include  the 
epigraphic  types  in  Walker’s  cata- 
logue. Their  inclusion  would  have 
established  more  complete  mint 
chronologies.  The  different  series 
overlap  extensively.  This  deficiency, 
however,  may  be  remedied  with  con- 
sultation of  Walker’s  work.  No  doubt, 
other  scholars  may  wish  to  arrange 
the  types  according  to  different  crite- 
ria. Yet,  the  conspectus,  the  numerous 
illustrations  and  the  indices  make  the 
organization  of  the  catalogue  trans- 
parent. 

—Stuart  D.  Sears 
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Six  ANS  staff  members  and  numerous  fellows, 
members, seminar  alumni,  board  members,  and  former  visit- 
ing scholars  made  presentations  and  took  part  in  the 
Thirteenth  International  Congress  of  Numismatics,  held  in 
Mactoid,  15-19  September.  They  were  among  some  865 
numismatic  scholars  from  throughout  the  world  who  assem- 
bled for  the  event,  held  every  six  years.  The  Spanish  hosts, 
led  by  Dr.  Carmen  Alfaro  Asins,  Director  of  the  Departamento 
de  Numismatica  y Medallistica  of  the  Museo  Arqueologico 
Nacional,  provided  an  excellent  ambiance  in  the  city’s  Sala 
de  Congresos. 

Robert  Hoge’s  paper,  “The  Coinage  of  Arausio:  A Missing 
Link  (Confirming  a Roman  Mint  under  Octavian),”  described  a 
new  example  of  a rare  Gallic  copper  coinage.  It  is  the  first 
example  of  the  series  to  show  a mint  name  for  this  issue  of 
Agrippa  and  Octavian  that  must  be  dated  30-28  BC.  This  is 
the  only  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  mint  in  Roman 
Gaul. 

Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan  discussed  a very  early  monetary 
hoard  that  contains  about  270  archaic  coins  and  uncountable 
fragments  of  jewelry  and  cut-up  silver  bars,  entitled  “An  Early 
Hoard  Revisited:  The  Coinage  of  Croesus?”  Most  of  the 
hoard  is  now  in  the  Israel  Museum,  but  it  was  studied  while 
still  in  the  market  place  by  the  late  Martin  Price  and  then  by 
Wartenberg  while  she  was  at  the  British  Museum.  The  coins 
include  Croeseid  and  Carian  lion  staters  and  fractions.  The 
Carian  pieces  were  previously  rare  or  unknown. 

Wartenberg’s  paper  was  immediately  preceded  by  a com- 
plementary presentation  from  ANS  Council  Member  John  H. 
Kroll  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in  which  the  Croeseids  were 
also  the  central  subject.  Kroll’s  paper,  “Who  minted  the  first 
“Croeseids”?  New  stratigraphical  evidence  from  Sardis,” 
announced  the  discovery  of  a gold  Croeseid  fraction  and  a 
tiny  silver  Milesian  coin  under  a layer  of  debris  resulting,  with- 
out any  possible  doubt,  from  the  destruction  of  part  of  the 
Sardis  city  wall  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Cyrus  of  Persia  in 
547  or  546  BC.  The  early  heavy-standard  Croeseids  therefore 
might  well  belong  in  fact  to  his  predecessor  Alyattes.  At  any 
rate,  the  recent  proposal  that  the  lion-bull  coins  should  be 
attributed  to  the  Persians  after  547  rather  than  to  Croesus,  is 
now  untenable.  Instead,  the  whole  chronology  of  the  earliest 
western  Anatolian  coinages  may  have  to  be  pushed  back  in 
time. 

Michael  Bates  delivered  one  of  the  poniente  or  plenary  lec- 
tures, on  “Mining  and  Minting  in  the  Islamic  World  and 
Elsewhere.”  His  argument  was  that  mining  and  minting  are 
causally  related,  in  the  sense  that  production  of  precious  met- 
als in  and  of  itself  usually  brings  about  the  production  of 
coinage.  All  those  who  share  in  the  output  of  mines,  who 
might  include  the  ruler  himself,  the  central  government,  the 
local  authorities,  the  owners  of  the  land,  the  capitalists  who 
finance  the  work,  the  merchants  and  others  who  provide  the 


miners  with  goods  and  services,  and  the  miners  them- 
selves-all  these  need  to  turn  the  ore  or  metal  into  money  for 
use  among  themselves  and  for  imports  from  elsewhere,  and 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  For  this  reason,  mints  are  often  set 
up  at  mines  or  near  them.  Bates  discussed  the  1849  Gold 
Rush,  ancient  and  medieval  mints  as  well  as  many  middle 
Eastern  examples.  Common  features  of  many  of  the  mining 
sites  include  the  “rush”  of  miners  to  exploit  a new  discovery, 
private  or  semi-official  minting  of  coins  that  imitate  the  most 
prestigious  coinage  of  the  region,  coinage  that  is  often  large 
or  crude  or  inadequately  refined,  the  establishment  of  official 
mints  near  the  mine,  sudden  bursts  of  coin  production  in  the 
region,  and  the  creation  of  centers  of  power  and  culture 
based  on  mining  wealth. 

Sebastian  Heath  participated  in  the  round  table  “The  Future 
of  Web  Databases  for  Numismatic  Study”  with  a proposal  for 
an  ideal  web  database  that  would  provide  access  to  all  par- 
ticipating collections  through  a single  web  site.  The  technol- 
ogy is  available  and  not  problematic,  but  such  a system 
would  have  to  solve  far  more  difficult  problems  of  copyright, 
revenue,  appropriate  credit,  and  appropriate  use. 

Elena  Stolyarik  discussed  the  two  known  examples  of  the 
silver  didrachm  coinage  of  Spartocus,  presumably  the  ruler  of 
the  Bosporan  kingdom  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
One  of  the  two  is  in  the  ANS  collection.  The  problematic  dat- 
ing and  location  of  these  issues  can  be  clarified  by  compari- 
son with  other  coinages.  The  reverse  is  closely  associated 
with  civic  issues  of  Panticapasum,  and  the  small  trident  and 
two  dolphins  link  it  to  the  posthumous  Lysimachus  coinage  of 
Byzantium  and  to  imitations  of  the  latter  by  the  issues  of  the 
Bosporan  kings  in  the  second  century  BC.  These  connections 
make  it  possible  to  confirm  the  didrachms  of  Spartocus  as 
royal  Bosporan  issues  of  140/130  BC. 

Peter  van  Alfen’s  paper,  entitled  “West  Greek  Plated  Coins 
and  the  Question  of  ‘Official’  Production,”  addressed  a some- 
what controversial  topic.  Examining  first  the  conceptual 
aspects  of  what  we  mean  by  “official”  coinage  in  antiquity, 
van  Alfen  then  moved  on  to  the  many  examples  of  plated 
coins  known  from  the  Classical  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy. 
These  have  long  been  known  to  be  connected  to  full  alloy 
coins  of  the  same  cities  by  workmanship,  style,  and  die  links. 
They  exist  in  numbers  too  great  to  be  explained  as  “trial 
strikes,”  private  counterfeiting  with  stolen  dies,  or  isolated 
freaks.  Van  Alfen  argued  that  many  of  the  plated  coins  that 
we  have  from  these  mints  are,  in  fact,  official  issues,  perhaps 
the  result  of  fiscal  expedients  when  the  supply  of  silver  was 
insufficient. 

Quite  a few  others  associated  with  the  ANS  as  Fellows, 
Council  Members,  alumni  and  visiting  scholars  of  the 
Graduate  Seminar,  and  former  staff  members  also  attended 
the  conference.  Resumes  of  the  papers  are  available  at  the  at 
http://www.siasa.es/cin/pcientifico/communications.htm.  EH3 
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On  a bitterly  cold  December  day  in  1903  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  Orville  Wright 
took  to  the  air  in  a draft  that  he  had  hand- 
built  with  his  brother  Wilbur.  Mankind’s 
first  powered  flight  was  not  long-lived, 
only  1 2 seconds,  but  it  did  offer  an  answer 
to  a question  that  had  teased  technical  minds  for  millen- 
nia: how  can  we  soar  like  the  birds?  With  the  Wright 


than  days  or  even  months.  But  this  ease  of  air  travel  was 
a long  time  coming;  the  first  all-metal,  multi-engine  air- 
liners, like  the  10-seat  Ford  Trimotor,  were  not  intro- 
duced until  the  late- 1920s;  the  first  pressurized  airliners, 
the  Boeing  307  Stratoliners,  that  could  fly  “overweather,” 
were  introduced  in  the  early  1940s;  jet  airliners  would  not 
see  regular  service  until  the  mid-1950s,  and  only  in  the 
late  1960s  did  jets  all  but  fully  replace  older  piston-pow- 


First  Century 


brothers’ 

the  first  century  of  avia- 
tion— a word  built  upon 
the  Latin  word  for 
“bird,”  avis — officially 
began. 

Today  the  technical 
progress  in  aircraft  and 
flight  over  the  last  100 
years  is  taken  for  grant 
ed.  We  think  nothing  of 
boarding,  along  with  hun 
dreds  of  other  passengers,  mon 
strous  Boeing  747s,  that  weigh 
over  400  tons  at  take-off, 
and  Hying  non-stop  to  destina- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Jet  air-travel,  with  its 
movies,  magazines,  and  piped-in 
music,  is  now  so  commonplace 
that  we  freely  complain  about  the 
uncomfortable  seats  and  bad  food 
on  journeys  that  last  hours,  rather 


Victor  David  Brenner's 
1 905  Aero  Club  of 
America  medal 
depicting  the  Wright 
Brothers  on  the 
obverse  and  a Wright 
Flyer  airborne  on  the 
reverse  (ANS 
0000.999.6798). 


ered  craft,  like  the 
enduring 
Lockheed 
Constellation, 
on  national 
and  interna- 
tional routes. 
Notable 
developments 
in  aviation  were 
often  fueled  by 
war,  such  as  the  race 
between  the  Axis  and 
Allied  powers  in  World  War  II  to  develop  jet-powered 
planes,  a race  that  the  Germans  won  with  the 
Messerschmitt  262,  the  first  jet  used  in  combat.  But  dur- 
ing the  Golden  Age  of  Aviation,  the  1910s  through  the 
1930s,  it  was  the  bravery  of  singular  men  and  women 
pushing  the  envelope  of  possibility  that  encouraged  great 
strides  in  airframe  and  power  plant  development.  This 
was  the  age  of  aviation  “firsts”:  the  first  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  non-stop  west  to  east  (Charles  Lindbergh 
in  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  1927);  the  first  to  cross  non-stop 
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east  to  west  against  the  winds  (Baron  //£JP- 
■ Ehrenfried  Gunther  Freiherr  von  / / ffljisssgi 
^ Hiinefeld,  a.k.a.  “The  Crazy 
j§||  Baron,”  Hermann  Kohl,  and  \Y<<\  ) 

James  C.  Fitzmaurice  in  the 
M Bremen , 1928);  the  first  woman  to  \Xsb« 
^ fly  the  Atlantic  (Amelia  Earhart, 

first  as  a passenger  on  the  seaplane 
'■'^4  Friendship  in  1928,  then  as  a solo 
-O  f pilot  in 

^ 2 the  North  Pole  (Admiral  Richard 
§ E.  Byrd  and  Floyd  Bennett  in  a 
Fokker  Tri motor  named 

Josephine  Ford , 1926); 
the  first  to  fly  over  the 

South  Pole  MSm 

W ' 

(Admiral  Richard 
E.  Byrd  and  a 
crew  of  four,  in 
a tri  motor  999 
named  for  'Si  JpL 

Floyd  Bennett 
who  died  in  wjPfrfTl 
PCS  of  pncu-  ■ 

monia  while  9| 
helping  to  sal-  l|§ 
the  Bremen 


not  provide;  so  impor-  / 
■H»9  \\  tant  were  these  massive 
■ /I  aircraft — some  over 

v^/J  *1'  *°n^ — t*lat  **1C  ' 

gpP^/y  spire  atop  the  Empire  State 
Building  was  designed  to  be  £ 
mooring  post.  For  over  a decade 
air  ships  like  Germany’s  famed  Graf 
Zeppelin,  made  hundreds  of  trans-  / 
Atlantic  crossings  carrying  thou-  I 
sands  of  passengers  in  the  type  of  b 
comfort  found  only  on  board  ocean-  v? 
going  vessels.  Airships  also  had  N 
their  non-commercial 
Itx  "firsts,”  such  as  Lincoln 
Ellsworth’s  polar 


over 


Commercial  pro- 
duction of 
America's  first  jet 
airliner,  the 
Boeing  707, 
began  in  early 
1958.  Later  that 
year  Pan- 
American  World 
Airways 
announced  its 
first  transoceanic 
jet  service;  in 
January,  1 959, 
American 
Airlines  used  its 
new  707s  to 
inaugurate  a 
"new  era,"  as 
this  medal  pro- 
claims, the  first 
jet  service  across 
the  U.S.  (ANS 
S 959.247.1,  gift 
of  Harry  M. 

Lessin). 

tickertape 
parades  and 

medals  commissioned  from  well- 
Hp  known  artists,  a commission  bften 
^ solicited  by  Congress.  At  times  too  the 
airlines  and  manufacturers  would  issue  sou- 
venir medals  to  draw  attention  to 
the  latest  technological  advances. 
But  in  recent  decades,  fewer  and 
fewer  aviation  medals  have  been 
issued,  a sign  not  so  much  of  a 
decline  in  medallic  art.  but  an 
indication  of  just  how  routine, 
even  ordinary  aviation  has 
become.  This  in  itself  is  a 
remarkable  achievement  consid- 


Crazy  Baron"  and 
his  co-pilots,  por- 
trayed on  the 
reverse,  in  a modi- 
fied Junkers  W33, 
Bremen,  pictured 
on  the  obverse 
(ANS 

1929.999.416,  gi 
of  F.C.C.  Boyd). 


vage 

along  with  Charles  ^ 
ndbergh.  1929).  This  was 
also  the  age  of  barn-  a 
storming  and  air  M 
\ races,  the  jflH 

“Olympiads  of  the  JHfl 
Air.”  JH 

Although  lumber- 
ing airships  were  a 
c invented  before  9 
the  Wright 
jgj  brothers’  first 
^ Bight,  they  bene- 
, fited  tremendously  % 
from  the  subsequent 

technology  devel 
oped  for  air- 
planes. For  a 


For  a short  time  in  the 
early  1 940s, 
passengers  on  TWA's 
Boeing  307s  would 
receive  this  "club"  medal. 
The  307  was  the  first  air- 
liner to  have  a pressur- 
ized passenger  compart- 
ment allowing  it  to  cruise 
at  much  higher  altitudes 
than  its  contemporaries, 
which  also  meant  it  could 


Medal  by  Anie  Mouroux  commemorating 
the  record  breaking  Paris-New  York  flight 
of  French  aviators  Maurice  Bellonte  and 
Dieudonne  Costes  in  1 930.  After  37 
hours  aloft,  the  pilot  and  his 
mechanic/navigator  touched  down  in 
New  York  ana  were  greeted  first  by 
Charles  Lindbergh  (ANS  1951.15.28, 
gift  of  Mrs.  George  N.  Hamilton). 


1 ' FT 

[•■T  ; 

1* 

lia-  I'Yvi 

him 

GrK1 

1 

[ , if 

xMsl 

sail  "overweather"  (ANS 
1 941 .6.2,  gift  of  F.J. 
Young). 


air  travel  that 
the  airplanes  of 
the  day  could 


ering  the  inauspicious  beginnings 
of  the  airplane  a century  ago  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  F.KHi’.l 
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A beautifully  toned  Proof-68  (NGC)  1915  50< 
sold  for  an  amazing  $33,350. 


A choice  AU-58  (NGC) 

1796  No  Stars  $2.50  sold  for  $97,750. 
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